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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


FORTNIGHT hence the coal subsidy 
Ai due to end. It will be a fort- 
night of rumours and alarms, of tense 
conferences and swift stroke and counter-stroke, 
prolonged and repeated to the last moment. 
No one as yet can say what the upshot of 
it all will be. Nine months of official relief, the 
thorough work of the Royal Commission, and the 
subsequent negotiations between the Government, 
the owners and the miners have brought us to this, 
that we still do not know whether it is to be peace 
or war. The country by May 1 may receive a 
message that will brace it, as nothing else could, 
toa high industrial endeavour, or it may find itself 
slipping down to a catastrophe. The uncertainty 
is as dark as it was last summer, and though the 
deeper forces at work make for harmony, the 
surface signs point mainly to discord. 


THE MINERS’ CASE 


What the past week has made apparent is that 
the miners have failed to follow the lead of the 
Government and the owners. They have not been 
able to accept the Report without the most serious 


reservations. On the three vital matters that most 
affect them—the reduction in wages, district settle- 
ments, and the rearrangement of the working week 
—their opposition to the recommendations of the 
Commissioners is emphatic. But it is an opposi- 
tion that is not evenly maintained. That is to say, 
the official reply of the Miners’ Federation to the 
Report, and to the owners’ comments thereon, is 
noticeably less unaccommodating than the resolu- 
tions passed by the delegate conference. The 
reply did not rule out the possibility of discussing 
alternatives; the resolutions very largely did; and 
the miners’ executive have yet to make up their 
minds by which set of instructions—framed in each 
case by themselves for their own guidance—they 
will elect to be bound. The door is still ajar, 
though direct negotiations between the two parties 
are in suspense. 


ANOTHER SUBSIDY 


Meanwhile some of the owners have hurried off 
to their districts hoping, probably quite vainly, to 
reach local agreements on wages and hours. At 
the same time their association is drafting a 
national schedule. Notices terminating contracts 
of service have been posted, but with the intima- 
tion that they are to be regarded as formal. The 
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miners, -while precluded by the resolutions from 
discussing wages, have none the less asked the 
owners to state what wages they propose offering 
when the subsidy ends. All these manoeuvres 
and hesitations, with Ministers and the Trade 
Union General Council intervening at odd 
moments, and with the Cabinet very much on the 
qui vive, mean that playing for position—now the 
miners against the owners or vice versa, and now 
both against the nation—is as much a part of 
industrial as of any other diplomacy. The turn- 
ing point will come when the Cabinet have 
decided the amount and conditions of the ‘‘ tem- 
porary assistance ’’ which the nation is to afford 
the industry. Like the Unionists and the 
Nationalists in the old Irish days, the coalowners 
and the miners find in a raid on the British 
Treasury their chief bond of co-operation. 


DISARMAMENT 


New efforts are being made to postpone the 
meeting of the League’s Preparatory Commission, 
which is to prepare the way for a conference for 
the general reduction of armaments. It will be 
remembered that the meeting was postponed last 
February on the instigation of France, after a 
shady but vain attempt to thrust the responsibility 
for the postponement on to the shoulders of Great 
Britain, and it is now supposed to be held on 
May 18. The excuse for further delay is to be 
that Russia will not be represented, and that 
without Russia nothing can be done. M. Paul- 
Boncour, the French member of the Commission, 
is on ‘ holiday ’’ in Poland, where he is trying 
to persuade the Poles and other neighbours of 
Russia to suggest a postponement which France 
herself dares not propose. The United States 
takes this Commission very seriously as a test of 
European sincerity, and it will realize that any 
further delay can only mean that France is terrified 
lest Great Britain and the United States should 
combine in the Commission to bring pressure on 
her and her colleagues to carry out their promises 
to reduce their armaments to reasonable levels. 


BERLIN AND MOSCOW 


The news that Germany and Russia are about 
to sign an agreement to adapt the notorious 
Rapallo Treaty of 1922 to the famous Locarno 
Treaty of 1925 is received with a calm which is 
almost amusing to those of us who witnessed the 
fury with which British and French delegates to 
the Genoa Conference learnt of the Russo-German 
agreement at Rapallo. The reason for our present 
equanimity is, of course, that there is no longer 
any real danger of a Russo-German block against 
the ex-Allied Powers. Even the fiasco of the 
Special Assembly in Geneva has not appreciably 
strengthened the Russophiles in Germany, despite 
the activity of Bolshevist propagandists. Very 
naturally, Germany wants to remain on good 
terms with so potentially important a market as 
Russia, especially while she is still not a member 
of the League; but Russian hostility is concen- 
trated against Great Britain and the United States 
‘rather than against France, and, however anxious 
-Germany may be to work in with Russia, she will 
most certainly do nothing to offend Whitehall or 
Washington, if only because of their proximity to 
the City and Wall Street. 


PEACE OR WAR? 


Official negotiations between France, Spain, and 
the Riff tribes have begun sooner than we antici. 
pated last week, but we see no more reason now 
than we did then to believe that the discussions 
at Udjda will meet with speedy success. Abdel 
Krim is not to be offered the autonomy under the 
nominal suzerainty of the Sultan which was pro. 
mised him last autumn : instead, he is to be exiled, 
and the tribes, after being completely disarmed, 
are to be granted some measure of autonomy in 
the future. We can hardly believe that the Riffs 
will hasten to accept these terms, but, should they 
fail to do so, the Franco-Spanish offensive will 
be launched against them as arranged, and M. 
Briand will be able to explain to the Chamber that 
his Government has done all in its power to reach 
peace by agreement. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


It is all very well for propagandists to assure us 
that Signor Mussolini is a lamb who occasionally 
dresses himself up in wolf’s clothing. Quite 
possibly his Kaiser-like speeches about Italy's 
great future as a maritime and a colonial power 
are not intended as threats to the British Navy or 
to the French colonies in Africa, but merely as an 
encouragement to his own followers to see in him 
a second Czesar or a second Napoleon. But, how- 
ever moderate Mussolini may be, it is quite cer- 
tain that his speeches are strengthening the 
militarist spirit in Italy to such an extent that his 
admirable effort to further the development of such 
colonies as Italy already possesses will be inter- 
preted merely as an inducement to grab some other 
country’s possessions. As we have frequently 
pointed out, Italy, with her rapidly increasing 
population and her lack of raw materials, needs 
generous treatment by countries more fortunately 
situated, but the springs of generosity will not be 
encouragéd by the murder of such fine Italians as 
Signor Amendola or by ominous references to a 
new Roman Empire. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE 


Sir Henry Craik initiated a useful debate on 
Wednesday on the Civil Service and its place in 
the Constitution. But as an old Civil Servant and 
a strict Constitutionalist Sir Henry is rather dis- 
mayed by some recent developments. The very 
high salaries now paid to some of the higher 
officials ; the tendency on the part of the Treasury 
men to leave the Service for private and 
much more lucrative employment in the City ; the 
appointment of a new dignitary with the title of 
head of the Civil Service; and the functions of the 
Cabinet Secretariat—all these worry and displease 
him. Probably the powers of the Civil Service 
over the business both of legislation and of 
administration are greater to-day than they ever 
were. But these unseen guiders of our destinies 
are very tactful. They rarely allow the nation to 
know who is really ruling it. 


A FINE ACHIEVEMENT 

An interesting fact was mentioned at the 
Optical Convention on Tuesday, when it was 
announced that, for the first time for forty or fifty 
years, a famous British glass-making firm in the 
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t few days had received an inquiry for optical 
glass from Germany. In 1914 the firm listed 
about twenty-six types of optical glass ; to-day they 
make 112 varieties. Here is a clear case of an 
industry that has benefited by the war. Optical 
glass and chemical glass were two points of extra- 
ordinary weakness in our industrial equipment 
for war. We were even shorter ef them than we 
were of dyes, magnetos, tungsten, and Segar 
cones. Against over a hundred kinds of optical 
glass turned out by the Central Empires we manu- 
factured barely two dozen. It was only by a series 
of brilliant feats of scientific improvization that 
the situation was saved. Since then progress has 
been so well maintained that the incredible has 
happened and Germans are buying glass in Eng- 
land. When they start purchasing British dyes 
and the Americans become converts to cheap 
British motor-cars, the wheel will have come full 
circle. 


DIVORCE COURT REPORTS 


The Judicial Proceedings Bill has an excellent 
purpose, and such supporters as Sir Leslie Scott, 
Sir John Simon, Mr. J. H. Thomas. But, deeply 
as we deplore the publication of indecent details 
of evidence in divorce and other sexual cases, we 
find it difficult to believe that such a measure is 
the best means of checking the abuse of liberty 
by a certain Sunday paper and a few other 
prints. That papers in general should be debarred, 
as by this Bill they would be, from publishing 
more than the names of the parties, a concise state- 
ment of pleadings, submissions on point of law, 
the judge’s summing-up, and the verdict, is hardly 
necessary or desirable. Within limits, publicity 
isa proper part of the punishment for misconduct, 
the prospect of it more or less of a deterrent. What 
is intolerable is, not the sober reporting of sexual 
cases in the portion of the paper given over to 
legal intelligence, but the ‘“‘ featuring,’’ the 
“stunting,’’ of such cases, and it ought not to 
pass the wit of man to devise a method of distin- 
guishing between papers which are simply dis- 
charging an unpleasant duty and the few which 
delight in the display of dirt. 


THE BOMBAY RECLAMATION SCHEME 


There is more behind the allegation that the 
gigantic reclamation scheme in Bombay has failed 
disastrously than may appear to the casual reader. 
Sir George Buchanan, the responsible expert, who 
was censured by the not very happily constituted 
local committee of investigation, has now issued 
alengthy though incomplete defence. He may or 
may not be successful in convincing specialists, 
and lay opinions on the prospects of the scheme 
as a piece of engineering are of little value; but 
it is astonishing that he has been given no 
opportunity of explaining himself to the Bombay 
authorities, and it is impossible, in view of the 
haste to condemn him unheard, to ignore the fact 
that important interests in Bombay are by no 
means anxious to see the slump in the value of land 
accentuated by rapid and wholesale reclamation. 
Not only the scheme, but the procedure by which 
it has been damned, requires the attention of the 
India Office. Bombay is the most vilely congested 


great city in the Empire; and however little that 
May suit certain interests now, its population 
needs, and must be given, more space. 


EVENTS IN CHINA 


The events in China are still as clear as mud. 
The first Kuominchun army is as anxious as can 
be to transfer allegiance to Wu Pei-fu since its 
Christian General is now well on his way to 
Russia. But Wu Pei-fu has his obligations to his 
former enemy and actual ally, Chang Tso-lin, and 
he appears to take his obligations seriously. Lu 
Chung-lin, who is in command of Pekin, carried 
out a coup d’état in the hope of appeasing Wu 
Pei-fu, but it is reported that Wu Pei-fu has no 
intention of being appeased, and intends to fight 
his way to the capital rather than risk offending 
Chang Tso-lin by taking over the Kuominchun 
army. This is in its way good news, since it 
would seem to show that Chang Tso-lin and Wu 
Pei-fu are really working together. Since the 
collapse of Feng Yu-Hsiang these two generals 
have become by far the most powerful men in 
China, and if, which is not very probable, they can 
refrain from fighting each other for want of some- 
one else to fight, we shall at last have that much- 
heralded era of peace in China without which 
European assistance is impossible. 


THE GREEK PRESIDENT 

It is not surprising that General Pangalos has 
been elected President of the Hellenic Republic, 
for there was no other candidate in the field 
against him. The President has taken care to 
retain all his dictatorial powers, and past experi- 
ence has taught us that he is not likely to use 
them very wisely. It is now generally recog- 
nized that it was General Pangalos himself who 
was responsible for the Greco-Bulgarian incident 
of last October, and his acts have made things 
very difficult for the League’s Refugee Settlement 
Commission, on which the million Greek refugees 
from Thrace and Asia Minor depend. He is a 
very ambitious man, but it is to be hoped that, as 
President, his patriotism will keep his ambition in 
check. If he will now keep more or less in the 
background his country will benefit, for M. 
Roufos, the Foreign Minister, has shown himself 
to be a man who understands how to strengthen 
the position of Greece without indulging in those 
sensational incidents which an _ impoverished 
country can so ill afford. 


DR. AXHAM 

The large crowds that attended Dr. Axham’s 
funeral on Tuesday were there to pay tribute to a 
man of character and achievement whom they felt 
had been shabbily treated. In this feeling they 
were right, and the General Medical Council has 
only itself to thank if its too dilatory procedure 
gave Dr. Axham the appearance of a martyr. It 
is obviously not a body capable of turning round 
quickly ; its constitution is cumbrous and the ques- 
tion whether it is as representative of the profes- 
sion and as sound a guardian of the public 
interests as it should be has necessarily in the last 
few months been sharply raised. Having been 
raised, it ought to be settled by a Committee of 
Inquiry and we hope the Government will appoint 
one. The Council renders indispensable services 
of the highest national value, and it is very much 
in the interests of all of us, doctors and laymen 
alike, that its authority and its scope should not be 
curtailed because of its unfortunate handling of a 
personal issue. 
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SOCIALISM AND CANT 


HERE is an undoubted piquancy in the 

spectacle of a Conservative baronet publicly 

upbraiding his Socialist son for adopting 
“‘ the picturesque pose of a semi-revolutionary.’’ 
The insignificance of the individuals in question 
cannot rob the incident of its humour and sug- 
gestiveness. Sir Oswald Mosley might be an 
Elder Statesman of intimidating repute. His way- 
ward son might bear upon his forehead of brass 
the insignia of a future Prime Minister. But, even 
so, the paternal objurgations and the acrid, 
unfilial retorts would find their power to entertain 
very little enhanced. Crusted ignorance at grips 
with nimble self-delusion is always a_ twofold 
figure of fun: it exposes itself and it incites to 
extravagance. All sane discussion of any sort, 
political or economic, is inevitably at an end when 
the matter in hand is debated in the highly per- 
sonal and isolated tone and temper preferred by 
Sir Oswald Mosley and his son. But that very 
fact only makes the fallacies of the former and 
the declamations of the latter all the more repre- 
sentative. There are multitudes of people who 
approach all public issues from the same highly 
individual, contentious, and irrelevant angle. It 
is the mark of Clapham, and Clapham is not 
necessarily evaded by being a baronet, or by being 
rich, or by spending a few years at Winchester 
and Sandhurst. 

So far as a debate of this kind can be said to 
have any centre and to be more than an essay in 
domestic discursiveness, it appears to group itself 
round a remark by the parental protagonist. This 
was to the effect that his Socialist son and 
daughter-in-law would be doing better service if, 
instead of cheap talk about relinquishing titles, 
they gave up some of their wealth and so helped 
““to make easier the plight of some of their more 
unfortunate followers.’’ There speaks, we regret- 
fully recognize, the authentic voice of the Old 
Brigade. In thousands of well-to-do households 
Socialism is being met, refuted, and dismissed by 
arguments such as this. You start with the 
premiss that Socialism is a scheme for effecting a 
more equitable distribution of wealth. A rich man 
who is also a sincere Socialist is, therefore, under 
a definite compulsion to begin the process of dis- 
tribution with his own possessions. If he really 
believes in his creed, he ought to rid himself of 
all superfluities, keeping enough for himself and 
his family to ensure the minimum of self-depen- 
dence, and handing over the rest to ‘‘ the poor.”’ 
Otherwise he is a humbug who, while professing 
to be eager for the overthrow of “ the existing 
organization of society,’’ takes good care mean- 
while to retain and enjoy its unhallowed benefits. 
The Socialists themselves are largely to blame if 
shafts such as these are continually being levelled 
their way. They have talked in the past far too 
much and too wildly about Capitalism and the 
disparities of income. Some of them really seem 


to believe that if only the rich could be made to 
pile up all their wealth in a heap, it could then 
be divided among the entire population in equal 
portions and poverty would be banished for ever. 
The retort provoked by such puerilities takes the 
foolishly natural form of inviting every wealthy 
Socialist to lead the way with his own belongings, 


and of branding him as a hypocrite if he hesitates 
and declines. There are hard sayings of Christ's 
that have similarly been used to show that no 
one who did not act on them literally could be 
a genuine Christian. As though a universal faith 
and honest work for it were to be tested by and 
made to square with the individual performance; 
as though the special means and not the general 
aim were what mattered; as though any man 
helped any cause by stripping himself of the 
power to propagate it. 

The worst of cant of this sort is that it leads to 
retaliatory cant. A Socialist of means is on 
impregnable ground when he argues that to spend 
money on winning support for his creed is to put 
it to the most serviceable uses. The more money 
he has, and the more he employs it in this way, 
the greater is his capacity of assisting the faith; 
and a millionaire Socialist, adding year by year 
to his wealth, snatching from Capitalism the 
weapons he most needed for its destruction, would 
be a perfectly consistent person. But, unfortu. 
nately, a great many Socialists feel that they 
cannot be open and honest in such matters. Ifa 
list were to be published of the investments made, 
the securities held, and the dividends received by 
the leaders of the Labour Party, they would be 
embarrassed. Instead of hailing with gratitude 
such a proof of their thrift and prudence, and 
recommending their followers to be equally 
sensible, they would suspect the hand of some 
enemy. They would find it difficult to explain to 
the full satisfaction of their disciples how they 
came to be so pleasantly associated with the 
Capitalist system which is the staple of their poli- 
tical attacks. In some muddled way they have 
got devotion tu Socialism tangled up with a sort 
of vow of poverty; and it might really come as a 
shock to the weaker or more innocent among the 
rank and file to discover that their leaders were 
in the habit of buying stocks and property, and 
living in part on the income therefrom, just like 
any ordinary capable citizens. This is an un- 
healthy feature because it encourages a furtive 
and uncandid attitude towards economic facts that 
possess no sinister significance whatever if they 
are accepted simply. Moreover, it is ludicrously 
out of touch with realities. It must be over thirty 
years since Sir William Harcourt declared that 
we are all Socialists now. To-day it would be 
nearer the truth to say that we are all Capitalists 
now. The huge increase in the number of small 
property owners, small investors, small capitalists, 
is the distinguishing economic mark of the last 
three decades. Everybody is aware of this pro 
gressive diffusion of wealth, and everybody 
except the Socialists welcomes it as a sound and 
salutary symptom. The Socialists dodge it of 
ignore it, chiefly because they imagine an antl 
thesis between private accumulations and the 
Socialist creed. 

Another and a still less pleasing form of cant 
induced by the false view of money as an index 
or gauge of political faith and sincerity is the 
cant of self-righteousness. The charge of hypocrisy 
on the one side is met on the other by an assump 
tion of holiness all the more offensive for being 
unconscious. If you are foolish enough to arraign 
a wealthy Socialist as a living and daily fraud, 
his retort is sublime. He points out that the rich 
men of other parties are working for their ow? 
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ends and to maintain a system of which they 
reap all the benefits, but that the rich Socialist is 
lacing his wealth at the service of the oppressed 
and is striving for a reorganization that will leave 
others, but not himself, better off. A party that 
thus claims a monopoly of self-sacrifice, disinter- 
estedness, and pure motives is a party that needs 
to be reminded of the Carlylean precept. 


TOWARDS CONSERVATIVE 
ECONOMY 


O Opposition speaker nowadays misses a 
N chance of trying to discredit Mr. Churchill, 
and if any Conservative still needs persuad- 
ing that the reputation of the Government in the 
country depends on the financial economies that it 
is able to make, these gibes should convince him. 
Few of us have hopes of any reduction of taxation 
in the coming Budget, and even the economies of 
ten millions a year which seemed to most of us so 
small when Mr. Churchill first held out the hope 
of them have so far failed to take shape. We have 
had from the Chancellor some masterly exposi- 
tions of national finance, and we all of us now 
know how enormously difficult it is to effect 
economies on a large scale, and within how 
restricted a space the efforts of the economizers 
must confine themselves. But no amount of argu- 
ment can alter the fact that a Budget of 800 
millions is not only more than the country can 
afford, but is dangerous to its political and 
economic stability. Unless it is reduced—and 
largely—the next General Election may see a re- 
action, and a new Government may come into 
power which will be driven to some form of con- 
fiscation of capital. The debates on the Economy 
Bill in the last week have been singularly depress- 
ing to keen Conservatives. The charge of 
‘robbery’? based on the appropriation of part of 
the idle surpluses of service men’s insurance funds 
may be ridiculous; but none the less it has been 
impossible to feel keen on economies of this paltry 
character. Conservatives have silently accepted 
them as inevitable, but they feel that by them- 
selves, if there were nothing more to come, they 
are only an advertisement to failure. Enthusiasm 
ina Party must have something positive to rally 
to, and what Conservatives, educated out of cheap 
and false ideas of economy, now need is to be 
educated up to a new and constructive programme. 
This they look to Mr. Churchill to indicate, at 
least in outline, when he introduces his Budget, 
and if he fails to provide a new mould for our 
hopes of economy, both his reputation and the 
Prestige of the Party in the country will suffer 
severely. 
There is only one way of carrying debts without 
a sensible diminution in the standard of living : 
namely, by an increase in wealth which will make 
heavy burdens light in proportion to the capacity 
to bear them. We paid for the Napoleonic wars 
by mechanical invention which enormously in- 
creased our production, by the development of our 
colonies and by assisting in the opening up of the 
Americas. It was not so much that the volume of 
our indebtedness diminished as that our wealth 
increased so fast that the burden was hardly felt. 


That is the only way in which we shall pay for 
the last war. But if that be so, it becomes a matter 
for very serious consideration whether it is worth 
while continuing the present extravagant provision 
for the redemption of debt. No doubt the idea of 
raiding the Sinking Fund will horrify the purists; 
but it must be remembered that the Sinking Fund 
has benefited enormously since the war by over- 
taxation in excess of expenditure and the tax- 
payer has a just claim to a return in some form or 
other of these windfalls. Moreover, finance is not 
merely a question of figures but of psychology, 
and it is seriously arguable that industry would 
benefit far more by a whole or partial suspension 
of the Sinking Fund than it would by a slight 
annual reduction in the interest on the debt. We 
did much for posterity in the late war—at any 
rate it is to be hoped that we did—and perhaps 
we shall do posterity a greater service by spending 
productively and wisely now than by reducing 
debt more rapidly and missing opportunities for 
industrial and commercial expansion. 

It looks as though we were getting to the end 
of the economies that are possible along the 
present lines in the spending departments. If we 
were not, we should hardly be picking up odd 
millions here and there with every circumstance of 
unpopularity, as we are doing. Further economies 
on a large scale are possible only as the result of 
sweeping reforms. The House has taken a great 
fancy to the project of a Ministry of Defence which 
will get rid of competitive spending between the 
three fighting services. It may be, too, that there 
are economies to be made in the army by a separate 
enlistment of a long service army for garrison 
work in India and elsewhere, and a very short 
service army for home defence and for the con- 
tinental liabilities which we have contracted under 
the Treaty of Locarno. Moreover, there are hopes 
in the Disarmament Conference. No one in the 
House of Commons is more depressed by the 
enormous sums that we spend on the fighting ser- 
vices than the service members on the Conser- 
vative back benches, and though our army require- 
ments do not, as Mr. Churchill has pointed out, 
depend on policy, one could imagine considerable 
reductions in the navy in commission and perhaps 
even in the air service as the result of international 
agreements. It would be helpful to have from 
Mr. Churchill, not indeed the details of the plans 
that the Government have formed under this head, 
but at any rate some indication of how high he 
fixes his hopes. And there is yet another hope of 
economy which should not be neglected. The 
House of Commons combines with great jealousy 
of its powers over finance an absolute incapacity 
to exercise them to any useful purpose. Its whole 
financial procedure is inefficient and out of date, 
and in any constructive scheme of Conservative 
reform a thorough-going scheme of reform in the 
working of the parliamentary machine must have 
an important place. This attempt to outline the 
shape of a scheme of Conservative economy has 
already exceeded the bounds of what is possible in 
a Budget speech, but what the Party no less than 
the country needs is a pattern to work to. The 


completion of the work must be a matter of years, 
but the mere knowledge that we were working out 
a consistent and comprehensive plan would 
give a consolation that is much needed, and 
new confidence. 
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Nor in a constructive scheme such as one has in 
mind must new sources of revenue be neglected ; 
for economy is not only concerned with a lighten- 
ing of the total burdens, but their distribution to 
where they can be borne more easily and with less 
prejudice to the creation of new wealth which must 
be the main object of all national economies. The 
Government is understood to be giving serious 
consideration to a tax on betting, and though there 
is evidently strong opposition to the proposal 
within the Government, it should not surpass 
ingenuity to devise a scheme which both assists 
the revenue and gives not the slightest encourage- 
ment to vice. The State profits in its revenue from 
the taxation of alcohol, but cannot fairly be 
accused of thereby encouraging the vice of 
drunkenness. But whatever decision Mr. Churchill 
may come to on this and on other suggestions for 


new forms of revenue, the great need is a positive. 


and constructive policy. People are beginning to 
say that economy on a large scale is beyond the 
power of this Government, and if that were true 
it would be the beginning of the end of this 
Government, for this after all was the main task 
that it was set to accomplish. The Budget, what- 
ever it fails to do, must disprove that. 


A LETTER FROM NEW YORK 
FrRoM EDWARD DAVISON 
New York, April 2 


MINERS’ strike that has lasted through most 
A of the winter months has paradoxically scat- 
tered smoke and soot over the cities of the east. 
New York, in particular, has undergone a rapid pro- 
cess of discoloration until even the newest skyscraper 
begins to look old. For here coal means only anthra- 
cite. All inferior grades seem to be lumped together 
in the general category of ‘‘ soft coal.’’ Of this there 
has been enough and to spare. But as its use is dis- 
allowed at normal times by the municipal laws, and 
as the American citizen, with his health in one hand 
and his wealth in the other, regards it with much the 
same contempt as the Australian farmer regards the 
rabbit, the public outcry against the strike has sounded 
more deafening than any in post-war England. The 
complaints of a cakeless community engaged in decry- 
ing bread naturally seem exaggerated to the English 
visitor. But these clean, smokeless, electrified cities, 
as they were before the strike, shame our Londons 
and Manchesters, and this additional sign of the over- 
whelming prosperity of America cannot fail to depress 
anybody who recalls recent conditions at home. My 
heart warms simultaneously towards Dr. Saleeby and 
his old enemy, the London fog. But I am still fool 
enough to prefer the fog. 

Under the smoke-screen New York goes about its 
business as frantically as ever. Hundreds of people 
are maimed or killed by the traffic week in week out. 
Little or nothing is done about it. The pedestrian has 
no rights worth having. From the tower of the 
Woolworth Building one may watch the eternal auto- 
mobile hunting the human being in the streets below. 
‘* Sooner or later,’’ said a cheerful friend of mine 


yesterday, ‘‘ they are bound to get you!’’ After six 
narrow escapes in as many weeks, I hesitated to deny 
him. ‘‘ Safety First’? crusades by the Yellow Taxi 
Corporation do little to improve the degrading condi- 
It is almost impossible to walk in the city for 


tions. 


a few hours without seeing the remains of some col. 
lision. I confess it is hard for me, a hunted pedes. 
trian, not to feel a warm satisfaction at such sights, 
What we hear in England concerning the New York 
subway is not exaggerated. These underground rail. 
ways are eternally worse than the Bakerloo on Cy 
Final Day. They are a hell of noise and smell and dirt; 
all regard for age and sex vanishes at the turnstiles 
and as men and women are packed like dates in g 
crate there is a particular horror known as ‘‘ the sub. 
way nuisance,’’ of which young women are the 
victims. But although the conditions in the subway 
out-Dante Dante the organization is excellent. 

Throughout all these degradations one is aware 
of a tolerant, good-natured mob spirit. If there is any 
trouble it is not usually caused by the strictly Ameri. 
can element of the crowd. New York, of course, js 
not America. But in spite of the prevailing alien 
elements, Italian and German emigrants of the first 
generation, usually illiterate and poor and disinter- 
ested in anything save the first necessities of self. 
preservation, the population is sufficiently salted with 
the real American to make it a more attractive city 
than, say, Chicago (the most barbarous of ‘‘civilized” 
cities), or even Boston. An Englishman naturally 
feels more at home in Boston. But if the capital of 
New England offers some definitely English qualities 
—its cultivated people and familiar architecture—it 
still lacks that rich, unfailing stream of interesting 
humanity wherein one may swim quietly at any hour 
on Fifth Avenue or Broadway. Whatever may be 
said in disparagement of New York, it can never be 
called dull. Actually it offers richer and more varied 
opportunities for amusement than London. 

The standard of concert and orchestral music in 
New York is consistently higher than ours. I have 
never heard an English orchestra to equal the Phila- 
delphia Symphony under Stokowski, who belongs to 
the first rank of conductors. And not even the London 
string quartet, fine as it is, can match the Flonzaley. 
Nevertheless the English programme of Sir Henry 
Wood (excepting his popular concerts) and Sir Landon 
Ronald could be taken as a model even by Stokowski. 
If I have heard Beethoven and Bach played better 
than ever before, I have also had to listen to a great 
deal of musical rubbish played ten times better than 
it deserved. Throughout the arts, as they are dis- 
played in New York, the tendency is to treat every 
new attempt as a masterpiece. It is impossible to 
open the pages of a weekly Review, for instance, with- 
out being introduced to at least half-a-dozen ‘‘ mas- 
terpieces.’’ In the whole of America, so far as I can 
see, there is no literary periodical devoted to the 
authoritative criticism of the arts. Even in so good a 
periodical as the New York Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, the lack of a point of view is so pronounced that 
it would be impossible for an intelligent and shrewd 
man of letters to predict what its view would be on 
any given subject. Several columns will be devoted 
to the work of Gertrude Stein or Imanuel Carnevali 
in an issue where the important books of really tried 
and reputable authors are dismissed in half as many 
uncritical words. To most American editors, for in- 
stance, Mr. de la Mare is nothing more than a charm- 
ing poet who writes children’s verse. His recent book, 
‘ Broomsticks,’ was reviewed in most places as 4 
Christmas book for children. Many of our best poets 
are no more than names, although their works have 
been published and rendered lip service in some 
quarters. It is possible for Mr. Frank Swinnerton 
(who ought to have known better) to write an article 
on ‘ English Criticism To-day’ in an American paper 
—one of the best—without so much as alluding to the 
work of such English critics as Sir Edmund Gosse, 
Messrs. J. C. Squire, J. B. Priestley, I. A. Richards, 
J. Middleton Murry and the rest. Not a voice is raised 
to contradict him when he states that there is no cur- 
rent English criticism save in an occasional unsigned 
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review. In America, as yet, there is virtually no real 
literary criticism. Dr. Henry Canby, Mr. Carl Van 
Doren, Mr. Stuart Sherman are all doing excellent 
work. But they are causeurs rather than anything 
else and are all somewhat parochially concerned for 
American ’’ as opposed to ‘‘ English ’’ literature. 
This is an understandable weakness and calls for 
sympathy instead of challenge. In a hundred years 
their critical successors will recognize the necessity of 
the work now being done. But their task is at present 
thankless and, consciously or unconsciously, self-sac- 
rificial. Moreover they are all more or less shy of that 
bugbear posterity. American criticism, like American 
poetry, deserves a separate article. 

Mr. St. John Ervine, I think, was originally respon- 
sible for that gigantic myth, the superiority of the 
New York over the London theatre. American friends 
tell me that the current season has fallen below average 
quality. With considerable allowance for this it may 
still safely be said that, on the whole, the American 
theatre is a very frothy brew. Scenery, lighting, and 
noises off stage are perhaps better than ours. But 
there is little or nothing to be said for the superiority 
of the plays and the acting. The New York theatre 
is ridden with inflated reputations, none more inflated 
than that of Mr. Eugene O'Neill, whose new play ‘The 
Great God Brown’ is slightly below the intellectual 
level of an English nursery. The majority of the re- 
putable dramatic critics have praised this piece, not 
quite so warmly as usual, perhaps, yet they have 
praised it and it is drawing full houses from the intel- 
ligentsia of New York. Its main feature, excepting 
a good deal of fustian prose-poetry (‘‘ pale ecstatic 
stars ’’) and mushy sentiment, is in the reintroduction 
of masks into the theatre. The chief characters wear 
masks when they are not being true to their real selves. 
At other times the masks are removed and laid on the 
mantelpiece or the floor until the Old Adam reasserts 
himself. ‘ The Great God Brown’ is the work of a 
trained bore and Mr. O'Neill, who has written some 
fine plays, appears to be in danger of sacrificing his 
artistic integrity to the popular highbrow demand for 
novelty. 

One of the best and least pretentious plays 
of the season—it contained no really well-known actor 
and it was produced and acted in the simplest and 
most conventional manner—was ‘ Outside Looking 
In,’ a comedy of hobo life, little more than an exag- 
gerated music-hal] sketch padded out to fill three acts, 
but none the less admirable. ‘ Androcles and the 
Lion’ was abominably produced by the New York 
Theatre Guild, together with ‘ The Man of Destiny,’ 
comprising a Napoleon six feet high. ‘ The Dybbuk,’ 
which I have not yet seen, sounds like the outstand- 
ing play of the season. I must reserve it for my next 
letter, since I am so suspicious of rumour and report 
concerning the theatre. Crowning all was the modern 
clothes version of ‘ Hamlet.’ New York canvassed 
this to death. Without entertaining any objection to 
the costuming it was impossible (after seeing some 
thirty Hamlets) not to feel that this was the worst of 
all. Those who remember the same actor’s Romeo 
(Mr. Basil Sidney) in London with Miss Doris Keane 
as Juliet during the war, will ask no further evidence. 
But in all the critiques I read at the time not one had 
a word to say about Hamlet. Apparently the clothes 
made the man. 


In literature as well as the drama it is difficult to 
escape the pornographic. The latest ‘‘ masterpiece ”’ 
— Roan Stallion, Tamar and Other Poems ’—by a 
hitherto unknown author called Robinson Jeffers, is 
without exception the most perverted book I have seen 
for years. The book has only a minimum of 
literary merit. Everywhere it has been hailed 
as the greatest poetry of a generation. Whether 
it is the fear of being thought narrow- 
moral I cannot tell; but nobody, 
as I have been able to trace, not even 


or not 
minded or 
so far 


the Society for the Suppression of Vice, has raised a 
protesting voice. Most of the reviews wherein it was 
praised omitted any reference to the character of the 
subject matter. ‘ Jurgen’ is virginal and unspotted 
at the side of ‘ Roan Stallion.’ American literature 
will not go very far until there is some critical voice 
brave enough to decry this kind of thing for what it 
is, the very dregs of the neurotic imagination. What 
is chiefly needed is some authoritative periodical 
primarily concerned with the arts which will at the 
outset distinguish between literature and _ printed 
matter. At present this distinction is seldom or never 
made and the few people who are competent to make 
it are either afraid for one reason or another, or else 
they retire from the field and leave others to clean the 
Augean stables. 


FIRST NIGHTS 


By J. B. PRigsTLey 


duced lately, sometimes two or even three 

on the same evening, that editors of daily 
papers have had to employ extra dramatic critics. 
Among these editors is a friend of mine, whose 
newspaper is one of the very few remaining on 
earth that it is possible still to read and to admire, 
and a few weeks ago he suggested that I should 
turn dramatic critic two or three nights a week. 
To this I gladly assented, for I like the theatre 
and still discover a peculiar delight in going there 
without paying; and there would be some fun and 
a little money, I thought, in being an occasional 
dramatic critic. But I have now decided to give 
it up, for there is no fun and not enough money. 
I have no quarrel with the theatre itself, which | 
shall continue to visit at least once a week, as | 
have always done, when I am in town. I do not 
very much mind writing the notices, even though 
it is a nuisance having to rush away to Fleet Street 
to scribble for half an hour when everyone else 
has gone comfortably home. It is true that most 
new plays seem to be extraordinarily bad, much 
worse than I, who have done my theatre-going in 
the past with my own selection of drama, ever 
imagined plays could be. But what I really object 
to is the whole first night business. I have learned 
many things from my experience of these last few 
weeks. 

I have known many d:amatic critics, admired 
them, liked them, but one characteristic they all 
had in common, however different they might be 
as private persons, had always puzzled me. This 
was a kind of slightly peevish haughtiness about 
them, a touch of your Coriolanus. The best 
fellows in the world, it may be, over a glass and 
a pipe, yet their attitude in general seemed stained 
with misanthropy. They carried with them an 
air of proud melancholy, as if they were men who 
had been called to a perilous destiny, who had 
passed through ordeals of which we common 
mortals knew nothing. When we suggested that 
theirs was the fattest and softest job in journalism, 
they returned a hollow laugh. They came among 
us like captains of front-line troops returning to 
the base. This attitude seemed to me _ very 
puzzling. I saw them, at least in imagination, 
earning an easy living by sitting every night in 


TT aon have been so many new plays pro- 
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velvet stalls, wielding more obvious power than 
any other kind of critic, being regarded with awe 
by charming actresses, putting conceited actors in 
their place, entering the theatre like Fate itself. 
Whence comes, I asked myself, this peevishness, 
this speck of misanthropy, this hollow laugh? Is 
it because the world has been made too easy for 
them, because they have long forgotten the 
common lot of men, and so have arrived at a sad 
satiety and are now too ripe, nearly rotten, in the 
sunshine of fortune? Is this hint of dark know- 
ledge, of secret ordeals, a piece of make-believe, 
an infection of the stage? And so I never met a 
dramatic critic, or rarely read a column of his 
criticism, without pestering myself with these 
queries. 

Now I understand. Ceaseless first-nighting is 
responsible for all the trouble. You and I, to- 
night, have the choice of doing one of twenty 
delightful things: we can sit quietly by the fire 
all the evening with a favourite book; we can 
invite our friends in or go to visit them; we can 
play bridge or billiards or chess or ping-pong; 
we can listen to music, roam about the streets or 
country lanes, put up and paint shelves, look in at 
the club, drink and smoke and stretch and yawn 
and, if all else fails, go to bed. But what are the 
wretched dramatic critics doing with themselves 
this evening? They are going to a first night. 
Most of their evenings are passed at first nights. 
Most of their fellow creatures with whom they 
come into contact, at the hour, mark you, when 
we are seeking out our friends, are first-nighters. 
They begin to see humanity as something that 
nods and smirks and chatters over a free pro- 
gramme, then gapes and claps and boos. Night 
after night, when they might be reading ‘ Lord 
Jim’ or calling three no trumps, they enter the 
same atmosphere, sink wearily into their stalls, go 
out between the acts to see the same old gang at 
the same old antics in the foyer. Small wonder 
that at times they should play Timon on the 
beachéd verge. The marvel is that they are not 
worse than they are, for they are for ever seeing 
human nature at its silliest. 

But surely, I hope I hear someone saying (for 
I have no wish to have a monopoly of innocence), 
this is to libel a social function of some import- 
ance. Have we not heard and read of those 
splendid evenings at the theatre, when all the 
intellect and beauty and wit of London were to 
be seen in the stalls, when one famous man and 
one beautiful woman after another took their 
places and the pit had had a magnificent four- 
shillingsworth long before the play began? Those, 
I fear, are the first nights of fiction, and only of 
fiction. In novels every first night is a glittering 
spectacle, a memorable experience, just as every 
play performed on such nights is a colossal suc- 
cess. As soon as the theatre comes into fiction, 
the novelist parts company with reality altogether 
and becomes once more a weaver of fairy tales. 
Celebrities, beauty, wit, everywhere; diamonds, 
bouquets, floods of champagne; a new master- 


piece by an unknown author on the stage, players 
of genius, thunders of applause, speeches, tears, 
laughter, kisses; the dress circle a mass of split 
gloves, pit and gallery hoarse, the critics, their 
collars limp rags, waving their fountain-pens; 
an evening to be remembered for ever. 
the first night of fiction. 


This is 
And I, like a fool, 


believed that actual first nights, even when all 
allowances had been made for the rich colouring 
of the novelist’s art, were something like this, and 
that, as a dramatic critic, 1 should have at leas 
one or two memorable evenings a week. I have 
had them, idiocy being as easily remembered as 
anything else, and if | am to preserve my faith in 
my fellow creatures it will be as well if I do not 
have any more. 

It is difficult to say exactly why people at first 
nights should seem so silly. I am not prejudiced, 
I think: no play of mine has as yet come before 
them to make them my enemies for ever. But the 
fact remains that I have never yet formed a lower 
opinion of a company of persons than I have of 
the first-night audiences I have seen. Of the 
people in the pit and gallery I can say little, 
beyond that they will applaud any mortal thing, 
miss all the finer points (when there are any), and 
laugh in the wrong places. Of the people in the 
dress circle and stalls I could say a great deal, 
but will restrain myself. For all I know to the 
contrary, there may be any number of celebrities 
among them, for there are very few celebrities 
known to me even by sight; but if there are, then 
our famous men and women are a queer set. As 
to beauty, I never in my life saw less of it. 
Women in general, as they become scraggier and 
more closely cropped, begin to look less and less 
attractive in the evening, and the more trouble 
they take the worse the result; but for some 
curious reason the women who attend first nights 
are infinitely worse than their sisters, and contrive 


| to combine in their persons all that is most objec- 


tionable in the sticky-mouthed death’s head and 
be-satined raw bones that we call our woman of 
fashion. Looking about him on these occasions, 
a man almost comes to believe in the strangg 
creatures that pass for female characters in so 
many of the plays themselves. 

For the rest, excluding journalists and other 
persons who are there because it is their living, 
these first-nighters can be divided into three 
classes, are equally objectionable. There are first 
the people, perhaps friends of the author or the 
players, who are there to applaud everything. 
They clap when the curtain rises to disclose the 
usual monstrous drawing-room, and they clap 
again when the inevitable butler answers the 
inevitable telephone. Then there are the persons 
who are there to see their acquaintances or the 
mysterious celebrities, and so spend all their time 
craning their necks this way and that and whisper- 
ing and nudging one another. Then, again, there 
are the persons, out-of-work actors and actresses 
and the like, who are there to be seen, and so stand 
up for about five minutes, bowing and smiling at 
nobody in particular, before they take their seats, 
make a tremendous fuss about going in and out, 
and talk at the top of their voices in the foyer. 
So much for our first-nighters. And now, it only 
remains for one of those inhumanly reasonable 
persons to point out that I myself and such friends 
of mine as attend these functions, sulky-looking 
men who sprawl in their seats but always contrive 
to be first in the bar at the intervals, may be 
equally objectionable to the people I have pilloried. 
I have no doubt we are, but one of us, myself, is 
about to remedy the matter by staying away. And 
if ever I have a play produced, it will begin with 
a second night. 
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WHERE IS THE READING PUBLIC ? 


By B. Iror Evans 


Of course there are hordes of novel readers; 

are they not numbered in their thousands in 
the net sale returns? But where is the public for 
large, substantial books, biography and _ history 
and criticism? Reminiscence we read; but then 
reminiscence is too often only the gossip of the 
paragraph writer printed on handsome paper and 
sold at a guinea: scandal and salacity and a 
private view of the dressing-rooms of the great : 
very pleasant, withal, but hardly to be mistaken 
for a serious contribution to knowledge. If you 
deny this absence of considered reading, take out 
pencil and paper and examine yourself. Write 
down a list of the solid books which you have 
read in the last six months. What does it amount 
to? And yet once men read large volumes on 
sober themes, and found enjoyment, it seems, in 
doing so. 

More people have been taught to read, and more 
printed matter has belched from the press these 
last forty years than ever before, and yet in the 
middle of it all we seem to have lost the habit of 
reading. Possibly we are surrounded by too many 
passive amusements, from kinema to radio, ever 
to arouse Ourselves to that mental exertion which 
reading requires. Perhaps the choice before us is 
too various: Dr. Johnson re-read Homer and 
volumes of sermons because there was so little 
else to read. Would Homer have stood the test 
against a best-selling romance, if the romance had 
been there to tempt one who had himself written 
a tale of Abyssinia? We have grown to be a 
rabbity generation, nibbling books which are 
prettily got up, but never risking a sustained 
grappling with any evolved expression of crabbed 
thought. I wonder what would happen to Gibbon’s 
‘Decline and Fall’ if it were published for the 
first time as a new book to-day? It would be 
praised, of course, summarized in the Sunday 
papers, and featured in the Rationalist Press. No 
doubt it would find its way, bulky though it would 
be, to many drawing-room tables, and rest there, 
with its pages all uncut, as a symbol of the house- 
hold’s culture. At teas and in clubs it might even 
be discussed—yet no one would have read any- 
thing but the reviews. The Victorian days when 
the family sat down at night each with a volume 
of Morley’s ‘ Life of Gladstone,’ and found it all 
very exciting, have passed. If we have biography 
we like it concentrated, a réchauffé, well peppered, 
on the recipe a la Strachey. Much has been 
gained by this dramatic compression in biography, 
but it has letharized us for our approach to more 
elaborate work. 

I am not sure but that the young lady behind 
the counter in the circulating library is the arbiter 
of modern literature, its Maecenas and its Quarterly 
allin one. It is she who pushes a novel under the 
nose of the innocent subscriber and murmurs in 
the manner of her Creator that it is good. She 
has only to say that a volume is heavy, or that 
Mr. So-and-so is ‘‘ not quite up to his usual,” 
and in the eyes of many the book is damned. The 
hungry come to the desk of the circulating library 
and are fed: they seem casual as to the quality 
of the diet as long as it be light. The late Mr. 


[ or con down the publishers’ lists and wonder. 
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W. L. George used to say that many library 
patrons judged books merely from the colour of 
their covers. Perhaps some atrabilious binding 
cloth has sent many a work of genius to stand 
amid the ghosts of doomed books upon Mr. 
Mudie’s capacious shelves. 


It is not that solid volumes are not published ; 
those most heroic of all modern producers, the 
publishers, go on undismayed, believing that they 
will make up on the swings of fiction what they 
lose on the roundabouts of general reading. The 
books are published, but they are read only by a 
small technical public. Nor is it altogether our 
fault, for the idola theatri have come among us 
again. Mathematicians talk in a language which 
only mathematicians can understand ; and so with 
physicists and economists and theologians and 
oceanographers, and all others who peddle the 
wisdom of the world.. The scholar has lost the 
sociable sense, the desire to make himself intelli- 
gible to the man of general culture. They had that 
spirit in Restoration days: John Locke wrote on 
philosophy in such simple language that any 
decent man might discuss the subject in general 
conversation, with less technical vocabulary than 
is now required to describe the Boat Race. It 
may be that the technical studies have gone too 
far for the average man ever to understand them : 
that we must sacrifice the vision of the whole for 
the accurate perception of some minute part. It 
may be, though I sadden to think it, that the 
concept of a quantum is eternally beyond my 
grasp. I feel I should like the quantum if only 
I could understand it. Heaven protect us, though, 
from the Einstein-in-an-armchair type of popu- 
larization which proves on examination to be all 
armchair and no Einstein; the popularization 
which leads to deception is worse than ignorance. 
It is rather like the wireless ‘‘ fan ’’ who, once he 
has ‘‘ got”’ Berlin, believes that he has added 
something to the advancement of learning. But 
if someone had the intellectual range of Francis 
Bacon, “‘ to take all knowledge to be his pro- 
vince,’’ and would survey the sciences for us and 
show where they tended, we might come through 
that miasma of uncertainty which stagnates so 
much of our modern thought. 


I do not despair of us: we may yet learn to 
read. The novelists seem to think hopefully that 
we can be cajoled once more into reading longer 
tales. Mr. Maurice Baring has already shown us 
what he can do in that genre, while it is said that 
Mr. H. G. Wells wished his publishers to issue 
his next contribution to the solution of our diffi- 
culties in six volumes. Bulky novels may tempt 
us to other roomy books. Perhaps the day will 
come when publishers in pride will issue net sales 
of their volumes of sober history and biography 
and criticism. Even in these days of popular 
education we may begin to read. Who knows? 


NOTICE 


Readers who have any difficulty in obtaining 
copies of the SatrurDAY REviIEW are asked to 
communicate with the Publisher, g King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 
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THE THEATRE 
ART AND THE OTHER THING 


By Ivor Brown 


By-Ways. By H.C. M. Hardinge. The Globe Theatre. 

St. Bernard. By Henri Ghéon. Translated by Barry Jackson. 
The Kingsway Theatre. 

Cat’s Cradle. By Aimée and Philip Stuart. The Criterion 
Theatre. 

Conflict. By Miles Malleson, The Queen’s Theatre. 

Hell-Bent for Heaven. By Hatcher Hughes. The Everyman 
Theatre. 

Israel. By Henri Bernstein. The Jewish Drama League. 


HERE is no golden rule for the creation of the 
golden word. Many a masterpiece has been 
written to order, and with Shakespearean cele- 
brations all around us, this is no time to denounce the 
artist as man-of-the-world. The fasting acolyte of the 
Muse and the lonely genius in the garret have played 
their part, but not more notably than the artist who 
has made his friends in the market-place. The man 
who sticks to the accepted rules of his craft may have 
more to say and better skill in saying it than the noisy 
rebel who sees tyranny everywhere and is so busy 
declaring his freedom to express himself that he may 
blind his less judicious critics to the fact that he has 
nothing to express. By the word ‘‘ art ’’ in my title 
I mean simply that which is made when a man has 
something individual (or a group has something 
common) to communicate. By ‘‘ the other thing ’’ I 
mean that which is made when a man simply takes a 
hand in the routine of entertainment. It is obvious 
that art and the other thing have often kissed and 
commingled in the past and will thus amorously con- 
duct themselves again. 

But the theatre has been the traditional paradise of 
the other thing. Those who have sat under the dis- 
cipline of ‘‘ the well-made play ’’ know what this 
means. French scientific play-making of the nine- 
teenth century created a book of the rules in which 
any commingling between art and artifice was totally 
forbidden. The result was artifice, pure and unde- 
filed, with Sardoodledom as its grand achieve- 
ment and the puppets who caper through Bernstein’s 
‘Israel’ as its grand-children. I suppose that the 
Jewish Drama League staged this piece of pompous 
pifle as a cautionary tale. Banish art from the 
theatre, concentrate on the other thing with the ap- 
plication of a peasant to his acres, and you will get 
some such conglomeration of theatrical apparatus as 
Bernstein hammered together in the workshop of the 
well-made play. Conceive a French Duchess as the 
mistress of a Jew, Gutlieb. Conceive their natural 
son as a young hotspur of anti-semitism. The son 
insults the father, ignorant of their blood-tie, and is 
eager to make an example for other loyal Frenchmen 
to follow. The two are to fight a duel. The duchess 
must prevent the chance of parricide. She starts to 
argue with her son and remains to confess. The anti- 
semite discovers that he is demi-semite. Situations, 
sensations, palpitations. Yet the French once took 
this sort of thing so seriously that there was nearly an 
anti-semitic riot in the theatre. Great is the power of 
—the other thing ! 

‘ By-Ways ’ is not as professional as ‘ Israel,’ but 
it comes out of the same box. Now that melodrama 
is to occupy the New Oxford Theatre, ‘ By-Ways’ 
might change its address. It would also have to 
change its cast. Miss Margaret Bannerman is a 
skilled worker when required to put sugar icing on 
some cake of formal comedy; she can be admirable 
when she can also be chilly and composed. But to 
expect her suddenly to assume the full mantle of the 
elephanto-castelline manner and to orate in the full- 
mouthed style about the chee-ild and facing mother- 
hood alone is a case of cruelty to young ladies. Indeed 
it was ridiculous to recruit a fashionable West-End 
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company for a play like this. Our well-dressed young 
players have never studied the backwoods’ pastime 
called tossing the cliché. To this arduous sport Mr, 
Hardinge continually brought them; Mr. Francis 
Lister and Mr. Herbert Marshall grappled with the 
dialogue bravely, but it was like watching a conjurer 
deprived of his familiar billiard-balls and striving to 
subject tombstones to his sleight-of-hand. 

* Cat’s Cradle’ is brief, bright, and brotherly. [py 
its matter it flouts the Pharisee and in its method jt 
conforms to play-house discipline. It was confessedly 
re-written to build up Miss Tempest’s part. No harm 
in that. There is something plausible about Mr. Bar. 
ing’s theory that the best things in Shakespeare may 
have been put in at the last moment because Burbage 
was bellowing that his part had no fat in it. Art and 
the other thing, let me repeat, can easily blend. They 
do so here, with Miss Tempest as the power that fuses 
them. She has one of those worldly-wise parts (eye 
a-roving, but heart-in-the-right-place) for which she 
long ago discovered the perfect formula of presenta- 
tion. She taps her points home with a speed and a 
certainty that show no effort. Mr. Graham Browne 
has a nice, comfy, lounging evening in flannels and 
with a pipe. Miss Louise Hampton acts the Pharisee 
far better than her part is written and Miss Gwen 
Wyndham patters most delightfully through one of 
those dreadful parts which are still trade-marked 
‘“‘ ingenue,’’ though the young ladies are now any. 
thing but ingenuous. The seaside scene mixes salt 
air with Miss Tempest’s salted style. On the whole 
it is a nice experiment in the nautical-comical vein; 
mostly ‘‘ the other thing,’’ but art creeps in. Miss 
Tempest sees to that. 

A dramatic critic has recently been called upon to 
add the command of perpetual motion to his other 
qualifications. Confronted with three ‘ first-nights ” 
last Wednesday I preferred the Middle Ages to the 
Labour Party. Mr. Malleson’s much-acclaimed 
play, ‘ Conflict,’ I have seen only in the text (it is pub- 
lished in Mr. Ernest Benn’s Series) and it seems to me 
a very adroit piece of work. The dramatist works 
with the oldest of raw material and the most obvious 
stuff of the theatre and yet his play seems both new 
and natural. There is the hero, down-at-heels and ris- 
ing to prosperity, there is My Lady, abandoning dis- 
dain and deceit for true love’s course; there is the 
wicked earl and the handsome, sinful aristocrat. The 
scheme of it is well laid out. Mr. Malleson knows 
all about ‘‘ the other thing.’’ But he is an artist too. 
He has something to say. The hero as Labour Can- 
didate states a case and the case is very decently 
answered. The politics, the characters, and the 
dialogue obey the needs of the theatre and yet break 
no laws of probability. Mr. Malleson does not probe 
deep in his political conversations ; he could not do so 
and keep the play in the atmosphere of ordinary 
‘* theatre ’’ in which he has carefully fostered it. But 
he has done a difficult thing with high success; he 
has packed an issue of the day into three acts without 
either falsifying that issue or making it distasteful to 
the play-goer who likes his drama composed accord- 
ing to the familiar rules of the game. 

There remain two plays about religion. Both these 
must be listed on the side of art. They are certainly 
not ‘ the other thing.”’ / ‘ Hell-Bent for Heaven’ 
shows the Devil as Puritan on a Carolina farm. It 
is a serious fault of the piece that it is never cleat 
whether the satanic youngster who is always schem- 
ing destruction and talking salvation is really a religi- 
ous maniac or a study in the ethics of the dust-heap. 
If he is a downright madman, as his outbursts in the 
last act suggest, the play loses value; an artist has no 
business to put forth the kind of humanity that only 
deserves to be put away. But the play has the 


supreme virtue of being unusual; it has power, 
humour, and great vigour in the acting.) Mr. Ray- 
mond Massey and Mr. Leslie Banks fotlow up this 
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brilliant partnership in O'’Neill’s ‘ Beyond the 
Horizon ’ with an equally livid portrayal of faith and 
morals as understood by the agrarian youth of Caro- 
lina. This play is about six times as lively and a 
dozen times better acted than the usual sleek successes 
of Shaftesbury Avenue. 

‘The Marvellous History of St. Bernard’ is a 
triumph for Mr. Paul Shelving, who has worked out 
the decoration until the stage becomes a missal, full 
of bright colours, strange shapes, and exquisite letter- 
ing. The criticism that has been brought against the 
‘sophistication ’’ of an old miracle-play seems to me 
pettifogging ; the spirit of a piety that likes its joke 
informs the whole chronicle of young Bernard’s con- 
scription for the saintly army. The Kingsway pro- 
duction is good because it is not self-consciously quaint. 
Mr. Shelving makes medievalism come to its mature 
glory in his various panels of heaven and earth. 
Decorative acting is wanted and there are Mr. Robert 
Harris and Miss Frangcon Davies to provide it. Could 
any other couple keep innocence so sweetly and so 
sanely on the side of art, and so honourably unspoiled 
by the lush emotionalism of ‘‘ the other thing? ”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE 
BRITAIN’S PURGE 


[ From ALFRED WIGGLEsSWorTH } 


in the struggle for liberty, is rapidly emancipating 

her subjects. To-day, the working man is anxious 
to assume industria! responsibilities, and unquestion- 
ably his co-operation will strengthen the hand of leaders 
of industry, and must eventually bring about general 
advancement and progress. Trade unionists have un- 
fortunately been labouring under the delusion that the 
success of an employer is attained at the expense of the 
workman. This false doctrine must be swept away 
before industry can develop. Intelligence, skill, 
pertinacity and grit are the superlative qualities of our 
race, but we have undoubtedly paused in our upward 
march because through misunderstanding we have 
permitted a family quarrel, which has brought suffer- 
ing to all parties and has seriously injured the fabric 
of the State, as can be seen by a glance at our trade 
barometer, the monthly unemployment return. But we 
err if we take too seriously its lugubrious statistics, 
for the swollen figures are largely the result of a re- 
adjustment in industrial relationships, which only 
proves that the world, under that cosmic impulse which 
propels us forward whether we wish it or not, is march- 
ing forward to a sublime music which we fail to un- 
derstand. A glance through the list of new industries 
calls attention to many almost unobserved changes. 
Electricity, the internal combustion engine, the aero- 
plane, and the latest oil-driven ocean liner. 

So far so good, and yet we mourn the loss 
of a few old-fashioned trades which are merely 
making room for newer and more needed industries. 
We taught the world mechanically to spin and weave 
cotton, linen, jute and wool; then by exporting our 
latest models of machinery we slowly but surely under- 
mined our supremacy in the manufacture of these tex- 
tiles. Britain earned and held her position not only 
by her inventive genius but also by virtue of well 
organized labour, recompensed, however, with wages 
which are now regarded as having been lamentably 
inadequate since they were barely sufficient for the 
worker to live on, leaving nothing for the amenities of 
life, or for the cultivation of the higher faculties pos- 
sessed by men and women in every walk of life. The 
price of our commercial supremacy was indeed dear, 
and although the adjustment of conditions is both 
costly and painful, few can shed a tear, because 
Britain now leaves India, for instance, to manufacture 
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a large proportion of her own cotton and most of the 
world’s jute requirements; while continental countries 
choose to apply their own labour to operate machinery 
of British construction for the supply of articles form- 
erly imported from this country. If, however, we con- 
tinue to apply our intelligence to mastering new in- 
dustries, who can deny us the success which is sure 
to follow, especially if we combine a new era in the 
relation of capital and labour in advance of that ruling 
in other countries? True, we have been deliberate in 
the adoption of modern industrial organization, 
electrical power, etc., and too often British inventions 
have first been successfully applied abroad, largely 
because trades union leaders have been too busy 
wresting from employers concessions which im- 
poverished industry to co-operate with them in the 
application of up-to-date labour-saving appliances, and 
thus prevented the greatest production at the lowest 
cost. But America was slowly learning the lesson 
that maximum wages can only be earned by the 
organization of labour when applied to modern 
mechanical equipment, and their trade unions were 
co-operating wholeheartedly with industrial leaders in 
a successful effort to attain the greatest prosperity the 
world has ever seen. Consequently, a vast army of 
men and women engaged in industry throughout the 
Union were rapidly raised to a higher status. Through 
this welcome co-operation of capital, labour and 
brains motor cars are made at a price which puts them 
within reach of the working man, and the standard of 
life is far higher than in Europe. There can be no 
riches without labour, and while the working classes 
are the first to benefit by a general cheapening of pro- 
duction, conversely they suffer most through dearness 
and scarcity. 

Nothing but increased labour intelligently directed 
can relieve the strain, and bring down the cost of liv- 
ing, thus coaxing back to employment the victims of 
the aftermath of a disastrous war. It behoves trades 
union leaders to assume a friendly attitude towards 
employers of labour, who, far from being the greedy 
ogres they are painted in the Labour Press, though 
frequently in a position to live at leisure choose rather 
to struggle courageously against adverse conditions 
which have been amplified by Britain having quixotic- 
ally assumed the lion’s share of the burden of war 
indebtedness, which is out of all proportion to her 
capacity to pay. Such industrialists surely deserve the 
assistance of labour to ease their burden. The fram- 
ing of rules to preclude a free migration of labour from 
one industry or craft to another has imposed an un- 
natural restraint which stultifies growth and creates 
unemployment; but despite such tactics the metamor- 
phosis of industry is rapidly proceeding and constitutes 
proof positive that any regulation which hampers a 
free flow of labour adds to unemployment and checks 
production. 

If we wish to review what can be done where 
capital and labour co-operate in friendly rivalry under 
the direction of intelligent organizing ability and un- 
hampered by legislative or trades union disabilities, 
we should observe the expansion of the tea industry 
in Ceylon and Assam, rubber in Malaya, gold mining 
in South Africa, cocoa by natives in West Africa, 
jute in Bengal, wool in Australia and food 
stuffs in Canada, New Zealand and other sec- 
tions of the Empire. It is time to emulate 
such progress at home. Our men and women 
are the same flesh and blood, they have the 
same love of country as of old, and possess the same 
energy and willingness to work. All they want is to 
be allowed to work as they know how. Let us 
assume that the supreme effort of war having 
exhausted our natural strength, we have been merely 
pausing for a ‘‘ breather ’”’ and are now ready to show 
the world that British labour can accomplish quite as 
much in the field of industry as it did in the field of 
battle. 
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A NUMBER OF THINGS 


T HE Blake memorial in St. Paul’s will be that un- 
usual thing, a memorial in an appropriate place. 
In the double life he lived, Blake walked securely 
in both worlds, and if he was a citizen of the heavenly 
city, he was also in avery real sense a citizen of London. 
There are not many quarters of the London of his day 
that have not some mention in his work—‘‘ the fields 
from Islington to Marybone ’’ (sic), ‘‘ Pancras and 
Kentish Town,’’ ‘‘ mournful ever-weeping Padding- 
ton,’’ where ‘‘ Satan the first victory won,’’ and so 
on. But St. Paul’s has a whole poem, ‘ Holy Thurs- 
day,’ and might well yield a verse for the memorial. 
As for the movement, if it needs what in the jargon 
of the hour is called a ‘* slogan,’’ let it take the words 
of Blake’s best eulogist: ‘‘ We have scarcely left us 
a nobler memory, and it is not for his sake that we 
should contend to do him honour.’’ 


* * * 


The American hotel-keepers who are visiting us are 
said to have been delighted by the excellence of the 
meals and service in the restaurant cars of their trains. 
That seems to argue considerable willingness to dis- 
cover merit. It is perfectly true that on certain lines 
a serious effort is made to please the passenger who 
demands good food, but where is the native traveller 
who will burst into eloquence over the results? Part 
of the trouble is due to the conditions under which 
meals on a train must be prepared and served, but 
part is due to the framing of injudicious menus. Why 
should it be assumed that the traveller wants on the 
train precisely the meal that he would be offered in 
one of our stodgier hotels? The visiting American 
hotel-keepers are behaving most graciously, but let 
them not hesitate to criticize our culinary failings. If 
a few of them were to travel independently, taking 
what food came their way in ordinary restaurant cars, 
and still more daringly the meals offered at most of the 
resorts up the river, they would learn more of the 
reasons for our national melancholy. 


* * * 


There is nothing rarer than artistic, truly impres- 
sive grotesque dancing, and that is why I am moved 
to exclaim, Henceforth my song shall be, Miss Pene- 
lope Spencer, of none but thee! This lady, for aught 
that I, an infrequent playgoer, know, may be a gen- 
eral favourite; but after seeing her, the other evening, 
at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, in the ‘ Funeral 
Dance for the Death of a Rich Aunt,’ the third item 
in ‘ Riverside Nights,’ I adopt, impersonally embrace, 
jealously monopolize for journalistic purposes, and alto- 
gether corner her. Her mask is the best thing of its 
sort I have seen for many a day; but her dancing is 
wonderful beyond words of mine. She has grace in 
absurdity, distinction in nonsense, subtlety in her 
broadest effects, sincerity in preposterousness. May 
she some day soon be seen in true pantomime, a word- 
less play. And may I soon again hear Miss Dorice 
Fordred, who sang ‘ It may be life,’ a servant girl’s 
song, with remarkable feeling for the character she 
had assumed. Wordsworth was responsible, under 
posthumous compulsion, for one of the ‘‘ additional 
lyrics ’’ of this revue, and was made to celebrate a 
scene outside the Pan-the-on, Ox-ford Street. But 
Daddy’s verse, in that particular example, was not so 
good as the unconscious verse provided by the modern 
Pantheon (Producer: Gilbey) and perhaps unknown 
to Mr. Nigel Playfair—‘‘ Bottled in brilliant condi- 
tion, but must be decanted with care.’’ What have 
Mr. MacColl and Mr. Sonnenschein to say to the 
scansion of that? 


* * * 


Consider the hard 
on the dole. 


lot of the man _ who lives 
One such, being 


summonsed for 


failure to discharge his parental obligations, has 
admitted that, though quite prepared to receive the 
dole, he was indisposed to travel a whole mile to fetch 
it. Logic is with him. If the dole is the birthright 
of every Englishman, why should he be put to the in- 
convenience of journeying to collect it? Surely, it 
ought to be delivered with the post at his residence, 
No doubt that would necessitate the employment of a 
large number of dole-deliverers, but the mind must be 
dull that cannot grasp how such a system, automatic- 
ally creating employment in proportion to unemploy- 
ment, would relieve at once the industrial situation 
and the men who object to quitting their beds to col- 
lect what the State owes them. 

* * * 


The two most pitiable beings on the roads of rural 
England are the pedestrian who objects to being run 
down by a motorist and the motorist who has to park 
his car in a village or small provincial town. The 
former, if skilled in jumping road-side hedges, can 
often escape; but the latter is doomed if he leaves his 
car before a shop in which he makes no purchase. It 
is not so much the officiousness of the police that he 
has to fear as the enmity of the tradesman. Yet where, 
if a car is already in front of the shop at which he 
would make his purchase, is he to leave his car? 
Likely enough, there is some official parking-place, but 
never, or hardly ever, is there any intimation of its 
whereabouts. The motorist, then, unless he is a 
native of the village or little town, leaves his car 
where, according to the secret local regulations, he 
should not; the offended tradesman fetches a police- 
man; and the law is set in motion. Is it unreasonable 
to ask that every village and town with parking places 
should set up signs indicating where they are situated? 

* * * 


It is amusing to notice how persistently some 
M.P.’s—notably the Clydesiders—manage to turn a 
scene in the Commons to personal advantage. 
When the ‘ mutiny’”’ in the division lobby in 
the early hours of Thursday morning led to 
the suspension of thirteen Labour members, 
Mr. Maxton seized the opportunity to make electoral 
capital. ‘‘ It is done because they are working-class 
people,’” he shouted. Was there ever such humbug 
and hypocrisy? Of the thirteen who were ostracized 
one is a publisher, another a big theatrical producer, 
a third a minister of religion, and so on. Even had 
every one of them been genuinely what is known as 
working-class people, or all wealthy aristocrats, Mr. 
Maxton must know perfectly well that that would 
have made not the slightest difference. But his remark 
will sound well among his constituents. 


There is a very sound case for reviving that now 
extinguished creature, the bona fide traveller. As 
things are, a man on a walking tour in the country 
may be ingenuously expecting to obtain refreshment 
to-day at the hour he was allowed it yesterday, and 
may find that by having crossed some county or other 
boundary, he has condemned himself to prolonged 
thirst. Let those who smile at this picture of woe 
walk from Hampshire into Sussex. Let them, at the 
end of many dusty miles, gaze on the signs of inns 
which are closed and the sign-boards of depraved cot- 
tages, which intimate that there is ‘ mineral ”» water, 
water, everywhere (and not a drop to drink). After 
such an experience they will be ready enough to join 
me in demanding the restoration of privileges to the 
genuine traveller. Remember, it is the normal man 
who is penalized. The vicious either refrain from 
walking during ‘‘ hours ’’ or move with great flasks 
in their pockets. It is not the bona fide dipsomaniac 
who is inconvenienced by variation of opening and 
closing times from area to area of our unsynchronized 


and intermittently merry England. 
TALLYMAN 
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Dramatis Persone. No, 199. By ‘ Quiz’ 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: THE EXPERTS IN COMPLETE 
DISAGREEMENT 
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17 April 1926 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—9 


Set spy GERALD Barry 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best Rhymed 
Epitaph, in not more than eight lines, on either (a) 
an aged and respected poacher, or (b) a Jewish gentle- 
man of the name of McTavish, who began his career 
with a barrow in the Old Kent Road and ended it as 
chief proprietor of an emporium in one of our smaller 
suburbs, with a country residence at Golder’s Green. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best Dialogue 
between a Motorist and a Pedestrian concerning their 
respective modes of progression. Competitors may 
show as much bias in either direction as they like. 
Length must not exceed 300 words. 


RULES 


The following rules must be observed by all com- 
petitors : 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, 
followed by the number of the Problem, in the top 
left-hand corner, and addressed to the Editor, The 
SaTuRDAY REviEw, 9 King Street, London, W.C.2 
(e.g., this week: LITERARY ga, or LITERARY 
9B). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writ- 
ing is legible, but competitors must use one side 
of the paper only. Pen-names may be employed if 
desired. 


iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words 
must be marked off by competitors on their MSS. 


iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves 
to himself the right to print in part or in whole any 
matter sent in for competition, whether successful 
or not. MSS. cannot be returned. Competitors 
failing to comply with any of these rules will be dis- 
qualified. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, April 26, 1926. The results will be announced in 
the issue of the Saturpay Review immediately 
following. The Editor very much regrets that neither 
he nor the setter of the Competitions can enter into 
any correspondence with competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITION 7 
(April 3, 1926) 
Set sy T. MIcHAEL PoPE 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best non- 
sequitur. A typical example of the non-sequitur is the 
story of the woman who, after visiting a certain town 
in the Midlands, confided to a friend, ‘‘ I don’t wonder 
they call it Stony Stratford—I was never so bitten 
with fleas in my life.’”’ This may well serve as a 
model. Here we feel we are on the track of a clue 
that yet eludes us. The sequel should bear some re- 
lationship, however tenuous, to the statement imme- 
diately preceding it. Competitors must limit them- 
selves to 50 words. 

B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea to the first two com- 
petitors who can supply the names of the authors and 
sources of the following quotations: 


1. Happiness was not made to be boasted, but 
enjoyed. 


2. Chastisement is intended for instruction, and 
instruction being received by gentle chastise- 
ment, greater calamities are prevented. 


3. There is no coming back, young ladies, on the 
impetuous stream of life. 


4. Were faith not voluntary, it could not be praised, 
and would not be rewarded. 


5. Quiet thoughts that flash like azure kingfishers 
Across the luminous tranquil mirror of the mind, 


6. Vertue generally, in all sorts of subjects, is some- 
what that is valued for eminence: and con- 
sisteth in comparison. 


7- Au jardin, les fleurs jaunes et les fleurs blanches 
sont les premiéres qui recoivent leur coloris. 


8. No man is fervent and zealous as he ought, but 
he that prefers religion before business, 
charity before his own ease, the relief of his 
brother before money, heaven before secular 
regards, and God before his friend or interest. 


g. In elective monarchies, the vacancy of the throne 
is a moment big with danger and mischief. 


10. We live a very little time. Before we have 
reached the middle of our time perhaps, but 
not long before, we discover the magnitude 
of our inheritance. 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
T. M. Pope, with which we concur, and we therefore 
have pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance 
with his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. T. M. POPE 


7a. The competition for the best non-sequitur 
attracted a considerable number of entrants. Many 
of them, however, failed signally to realize the 
character of a non-sequitur, and submitted for con- 
sideration ordinary jokes such as one might read— 
and, in certain cases, had read—in the pages of Punch, 
The contribution of one entrant consisted of the single 
word ‘ Brazil,’’ which I had always imagined to 
denote a South American republic. Of all the entries 
received, that of H. Bucknall most nearly fulfils 
the conditions laid down in the competition, and he 
is therefore awarded the first prize. The question of 
the second prize has occasioned me no little ‘uneasi- 
ness. For long I hesitated between the rival claims 
of Mr. A. N. Cooke and ‘‘ Nyamok,’’ and ultimately 
decided—not without a certain reluctance—in favour 
of the former. The following non-sequitur, submitted 
by W. J. T., would have won a prize had it arrived in 
time. Unfortunately, it must suffer disqualification : 


Niece (meeting aunt at Liverpool Street Railway 
Station): ‘‘ Here you are then, Auntie! Better? ”’ 

Auntie : ‘‘ ’Eaps (violent and prolonged fit of cough- 
ing). Now don’t you be scared, dearie. I always gets 
—me breath—back agen. ... Funny thing, now, 
their goin’ an’ callin’ it Suffolk—why, the air’s like 
wine.”’ 


W. J. T. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 
‘* And I says to my ole man, I says, ‘ You’re a 
pessimist,’ I says. ‘ You’ve always got to get to the 


bottom of everythink.’ ”’ 
H. BuckKNALL 


SECOND PRIZE 
‘‘ That Mrs. Brown dresses abominably, and always 
sings out of tune.”’ 
‘““ Well, you see, she’s an Admiral’s daughter.” 
A. N. COooKE 
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HONOURABLE MENTION 


“After my daughter shingled ’er ‘air—and she 
forty-nine, every year of it!—‘ Well,’ says I, ‘ after 
that,’ says I, ‘no more Foreign Mission collections 
forme! My money stays in my pocket.’ ”’ 

** NYAMOK 


7s. The results of the second competition have 
been distinctly disappointing, only one competitor 
having succeeded in identifying the full number of 
quotations. ‘‘ Get the writing of John Woolman by 
heart; and love the early Quakers,’’ wrote Charles 
Lamb in his essay, ‘ A Quaker’s Meeting.’ Lamb’s 
advice does not appear to have been widely acted on. 
This is the more surprising in view of the fact that a 
reprint of *‘ Woolman’s Journal,’ with an introduction 
by the American poet Whittier, was published in this 
country as recently as 1898. Few of the quotations 
ought to have presented any real difficulty, but Mr. 
J. C. Squire may possibly be interested to learn that 
the lines 


Quiet thoughts that flash like azure kingfishers 
Across the luminous tranquil mirror of the mind 


were attributed by one competitor to Shakespeare. 
The first prize is awarded to ‘‘ Xenophon ”’ and the 
second to Mr. Robert Parsons, who, apparently, has 
failed to ‘‘ get the writings of John Woolman by 
heart,’’ but was successful with the other nine 
quotations. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 
1. Thomas Traherne: ‘ Centuries of Meditation.’ 
2. John Woolman: ‘ Journal.’ 
3. R. L. Stevenson: ‘ An Inland Voyage.’ 
4. John Ruskin: ‘ The Pleasures of England.’ 
5. J. C. Squire: ‘ A Chant.’ 
6. Thomas Hobbes: ‘ Leviathan.’ 
7. Alphonse Karr: ‘ Voyage autour de mon Jardin.’ 
8. Jeremy Taylor: ‘ Sermons.’ 
9 


Edward Gibbon: ‘ The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.’ 


10. Hilaire Belloc: ‘ Hills and the Sea.’ 
XENOPHON ”’ 


THE ORANGE TREE 


By W. Force STEAD 


Dark-leaved, bright-fruited orange tree, 
Amid a Roman courtyard growing ; 
Men carved these walls with thought and passion, 
Thee careless winds and rains do fashion, 
And sunbeams, brilliant but unknowing. 


Yoo seem more dark than bright to me, 


Nay, thine own powers work upon 
The thoughtless air and earth and sun, 
Careless as they, yet somehow bidden 
To build a stem and tower of leaves, 
While thy mysterious womb conceives 
Fruit where the dragon seed lie hidden, 


Waiting earth, air and sun to seize 
And bind them into orange trees; 
Skilful in beauty without error, 
But with no thinking, feeling, seeing,— 
O dark Nirvana of not-being, 
I hold to thee a clouded mirror. 


The Saturday Review 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


S The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

I Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and ore signed with 
the writer's name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the seme 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


IS MR. BALDWIN A SOCIALIST? 


SIR,—Your article ‘Is Mr. Baldwin a Socialist? ’ 
raises the question: What is Socialism? You say 
that a man is only a Socialist if he believes that public 
ownership ‘‘ of all commodities is antecedently 
desirable.’’ This may be the belief of the complete 
Socialist, but there are Socialists who believe that the 
approach to complete Socialism must be by means of 
a gradual extension of State control over private enter- 
prise. This is the Fabian Society method. Mr. Sidney 
Webb says: 

Genuine Socialism grows by vertical instead of horizontal 
expansion ; we must make ever more Socialistic the institutions 
amid which we live, instead of expecting them to be suddenly 
superseded by any new set imposed from elsewhere.—f‘ Socialism 
True and False,’ Fabian Tract No, 51). 

The Fabians and other Right Wing Socialists will 
therefore support any measures that tend to bring 
industries under State supervision and to eliminate 
competing concerns. They regard such developments 
as being in the direct line towards Socialism. Even 
the Marxists, though they do not believe in State 
Socialism, agree that before an industry is ripe for 
nationalization, which is preparatory. to Socialization, 
it must have reached the trust stage in its evolution. 
This is explained by the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion. Municipalization, says the Marxist body : 

like trusts, is only a development of capitalism, and is run in 
the interest of the capitalist class. But it is capitalism in its 
most advanced stage. It is a form of collectivism ; it demon- 
strates the practicability of public collective ownership, and 
supplies, as we have said, the embryo of the industrial organiza- 
tion of Socialist society. When industries reach the company 
form, they are ripe for Socialization, and the S.D.F. stands for the 
municipalization and nationalization of all monopolies as a step 
further towards complete Socialization of all industries and of all 
the means and instruments of production.—(* The Social Demo- 
cratic Federation : Its Objects, Its Principles, and Its Work.’) 

The Right and Left views of Socialism which I 
have quoted are interesting. The Right represents 
State Socialism, the Left is anti-State. As Mr. Van- 
dervelde says, ‘‘ Socialism (i.e., Marxian Socialism) 
is not pro-State, but anti-State.’’ Complete Socializa- 
tion means not only the abolition of capitalism but 
the abolition of the State also. But in spite of this 
fundamental distinction between the evolutionary 
Socialists of the Fabian school and the revolutionary 
Socialists of the Marxian school, both welcome the 
growth of trusts and combines and the constant exten- 
sion of State interference with private enterprise. The 
grouping of railways, mines, electrical undertakings, 
etc., tends to simplify for a Socialist Government of 
the future the procedure of nationalization. There will 
be fewer separate owners and concerns for the 
Socialists to negotiate with and the control already 
acquired by the State over selected industries can be 
transformed with comparative ease into State owner- 
ship. 

The proposals of the Government in the Electricity 
Bill, and the measures that will be necessary to carry 
out certain of the recommendations of the Coal Com- 
mission, are Socialistic in the sense that they increase 
State control over the industries concerned. You say 
that ‘‘ The form of State control that Mr. Baldwin 
wishes to set up has nothing to do with a political 
theory, but is an attempt to hasten the advent of the 
big trust system, and to discipline it according to a 
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considered plan of what is best for industry and for the 
general well being.’’ This seems to admit the Socialist 
contention that private enterprise has failed to do what 
is best for industry and the country, and that these 
questions of method and organization in industry must 
now be decided by the State. If this is the view of 
Conservatives, they are much nearer to Socialism—of 
the Fabian variety—than many.of them imagine. As 
a member of the Conservative Party, I sometimes 
wonder whether I ought to devote so much of my 
time to opposing Socialism, as by doing so I may be 
opposing that progress towards the State control of 
industry which the party leaders seem to regard as 
necessary. 
I am, etc., 

53 Westfield Road, Surbiton, Surrey 


THE OLD SQUIRE 


SIR,—As'I am the chief culprit in the matter of the 
size of ‘‘ Squire Osbaldeston: His Autobiography,’ | 
venture to ask your permission to reply to the diatribe 
of Mr. Edward Shanks, which I consider—to use his 
own words—‘‘ a thoroughly pretentious and ill-advised 
piece of book-reviewing, which does no credit to a 
writer’ who has shown on several occasions that he 
really knows hetter.’’ 

The whole point of this book is that for the first 
time the Squire’s life is illustrated and that it contains 
nearly forty portraits of him, either in groups or alone. 
Besides this, it gives the rest of the world (outside 
Mr. Shanks) the finest collection of Ferneley’s hunting 
pictures ever reproduced in a book, together with many 
other illustrations which all true sportsmen (outside 
Mr. Shanks) have so highly valued that the book can- 
not be printed fast enough to please them. They do 
not feel the weight of the book so much as Mr. Shanks, 
who is evidently not as fit as he ought to be at the end 
of the hunting season; and he may be recommended 
to take more severe training than the shooting of 
glass balls or the riding of roundabouts on Hampstead 
Heath, of which he writes in other columns. Perhaps 
his choice, however, was correct. Certainly he seems 
to care as little for the writing as he knows about the 
substance of an autobiography which will become a 
sporting classic. 

I will not take up your space by proving this; but I 
may add that the full story which ended in the Ben- 
tinck duel will never be told, that Mr. Cuming and I 
know as much about it as anyone now living, and that 
Mr. Shanks does not understand it at all. Lastly, the 
Squire was not ‘‘ quarrelsome.’’ He was quick-tem- 
pered, a very different thing, and he forgave more 
quickly still, a much better thing. Mr. Edward Shanks 
should take to dumb-bells. 

I am, etc., 
THEODORE A. Cook 


[We hope to publish a reply from Mr. Shanks next 
week.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE MANURE QUESTION 


SIR,—It is with something of a shock that we read 
the letter from ‘‘ A Manchester Seedsman ”’ in your 
issue of March 27, as it is evidence that the spread of 
knowledge ‘in regard to manuring has not proceeded 
to the extent we had anticipated. Fortunately the 
British farmer, in whose interests your correspondent 
claims to be writing, is not in any danger of being 
misled on the subject of fertilizing. He knows that he 
can very largely increase his crops by the judicious 
use of phosphate, nitrogen and potash, and that he 
can continue to do this year after year even if circum: 
stances compel him to use fertilizers aione. He has 
long since learned that fertilizers are not stimulants, 
but plant foods, and that far from making ‘‘ over- 
drafts ’’ on the soil he is in fact piling up a credit 


balance of fertility in the soil by their use. 


Your correspondent, instead of repeating the 
blessed word ‘‘ humus,’’ might with advantage 
study the records of the Rothamsted Experimenta] 
Station, from which he would learn that it has been 
demonstrated, beyond cavil or question, that on land 
to which nothing but fertilizers have been applied for 
over eighty years the average crop secured over the 
entire period is virtually as large as that to which on} 
farmyard manure has been applied. As the Rotham. 
sted records also show the results of cropping over 
long periods on unmanured and unfertilized soils, their 
perusal would demonstrate to your correspondent the 
disastrous results of following the course he recom. 
mends. De-nihilo nihil fit. 

Unquestionably the ideal course to follow in manur. 
ing is to use dung and fertilizers in combination, but 
the supply of the former is a decreasing quantity as 
everyone knows and agriculture is, therefore, relying 
more and more upon fertilizers alone. 

I am, etc., 
For the Fertilizer Manufacturers Association, Ltd. 
A. W. Gray, 
Secretary 


68-70 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 


THE ’VARSITY BOAT RACE 


SIR,—A very amusing letter appeared in the issue 
of a daily paper for March 31, under the above head- 
ing, wken a correspondent wrote to say that he did 
not like the Press calling Oxford’s collapse of their 
No. 5 ‘* bad luck.’? He wrote: ‘‘ Surely what luck 
there was about the race went to Oxford, who won 
the toss. To describe the collapse of one of the crew 
as ‘ bad luck’ is frankly foolish, and can only lead 
to the conclusion that Cambridge’s win was largely 
due to ‘ good luck.’ ”’ 

To have No. 5 in the Oxford boat collapse at a 
critical part of the race and then not call it bad luck, 
is ‘‘ frankly foolish,’’ as anyone who understands 
anything about racing will agree. At the Mall both 
crews were virtually level, and at Chiswick Steps 
Cambridge was leading by two lengths, showing at 
once that something must have gone suddenly very 
wrong with Oxford. If Oxford had not had the bad 
luck of the collapse of No. 5, there is no knowing 
which crew would have won. The accounts in the 
Press were quite correct when they mentioned 
Oxford’s bad luck. 


I am, etc., 
James Money Kyrie Lupton 


London Athletic Club 


TAXATION IN THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 


SIR,—It certainly does not seem fair that the Channel 
Islands should enjoy the protection and conveniences 
afforded by the British Navy, Trinity House coastal 
lighting and Inland Revenue Post Office, and yet con- 
tribute nothing in return. That is a certain answer to 
the Islanders’ protest against making contribution; 
but neither does it seem fair that the native should 
suffer in any way for harbouring willy-nilly the tax- 
evader, who takes advantage of age-long priv 
leges. If a criminal (and tax-evading is nowadays 
almost a criminal misdemeanour) seeks asylum, he can 
be given up and his shelterers will in no way suffer; 
but in this case the Island authorities have no power 
to eject him, much as they would like to see him gone. 
For it is not true that he has brought anything but dis- 
aster to the local communities. On every hand prices 
have risen under which the great majority of the 
Islanders groan. They are a poor population on the 
whole; there are old families and old names abound- 
ing, but no rich ones, save perhaps a few growers who 
have made money during the war and who wisely 
retired before the slump of the last few years. 

The tradespeople form the bulk of this very bour- 
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geois community and they are losing heavily under 
the rising prices of a hundred necessities, while they 
are able only to benefit by the increased profits in their 
own special line of goods. The rich untaxed import 
largely from English stores and firms, only taking 
advantage of the revenue and other exemptions to 
buy what runs cheaply in the Islands, such as spirits 
and tobacco. Yet annoyed and deeply affected by this, 
branded as unpatriotic in the Press in England and 
assailed by the Treasury and Home Office, the 
Islanders have no power to exclude the ‘‘ cuckoos ”’ 
and must harbour them till they are all smoked out 
together. It is an intolerable position, and it is also 
a false one. 


Let the Home Office first deal with these tax- 
shirkers, and then, when justice to the Treasury has 
been done, consider the Islands from the old normal 
standpoint, before this migratory invasion took place, 
to see what is fair and just for their small community 
to contribute. Enemies are more easily made by in- 
justice and jealousy than by anything else. Stubborn- 
ness on the one hand and vindictive and indiscriminate 
action on the other embitter races for many centuries, 
and in character the Norman can no more be coerced 
than his cousin, the Celt. That he should contribute 
is fair, that he should pay on a false estimate of his 
powers and wealth is only disastrous. 

I am, etc., 
** ISLANDER ”’ 

Guernsey 


THE DERBY WINNER 


SIR,—In former days a mile-and-a-half race was a 
waiting race, whereas now it is ‘“‘ run from end to 
end,’’ and the improved times for the Derby are cer- 
tainly due to the increased speed at which the race is 
run in its earlier stages. The point is emphasized by 
the extremely fast time of Spion Kop, quoted by your 
correspondent, Mr. Lupton, which was caused by the 
tearaway gallop of Abbot’s Trace in the first mile 
which culminated in the horse collapsing with his 
jockey in the straight. 


Mr. Lupton says that boat-racing is the only form 
of racing in which the time test is of little value. I 
think he might have included the horses with the boats. 
The vagaries of weather and the varying conforma- 
tion of the different racecourses make the time test 
a very brittle reed to lean on. How can one usefully 
compare the times of two horses, the one battling 
against the wind up a soaked Rowley Mile and the 
other bowling down the easy mile at Lingfield on a 
fine summer’s day? Again, many grand horses— 
Bayardo and Troutbeck, for instance—would, to use 
a turf expression, ‘‘ race with a donkey.’’ That is to 
say, they had an aversion to leaving the other 
horses and would run alongside an opponent, how- 
ever slow he might be, and eventually win by a head 
or a neck when they might have won by fifty yards. 
The fallacy of the time test in such cases is obvious. 
Since the faster times of present-day races are 
simply due to changed tactics they tell us nothing 
of the comparative merits of past and present jockeys 
or horses. I have never heard any experienced judge 
of racing suggest that the best modern riders are in 
any way superior to Archer, Fordham or Tom 
Cannon. Questions as to whether Ormonde or St. 
Simon would have beaten Ard Patrick or Cyllene, 
Comparisons between La Fléche, Pretty Polly and 
Sceptre, and many similar problems are entertaining 
subjects for conjecture, but nothing more. Opinions 
as to the greatest racehorse of all time must always 
be varied and inconclusive. Perhaps the secret lies 
buried where the old racing feuds were supposed to 
be stilled—in the grave of Eclipse. 

I am, etc., 
** Steapy Grass "’ 

Bishop’s Sutton, Hants 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude or 
prejudice subsequent review. 


HE admirable enterprise of Mr. Vyvyan Holland 
and his publisher in issuing, in appropriately 
luxurious form, English translations of notable 
and here neglected French romances of an earlier than 
nineteenth-century date is taken a step further by 
the publication of ‘ The Queen of Golconda, and Other 
Tales’ (Chapman and Hall, 21s. net), by Stanislas- 
Jean de Boufflers. The ‘* abbé libertin, militaire 
philosophe, diplomate chausonnier’’ of Rivarol’s 
epigram had wit, tenderness, irony, a light and ade- 
quate philosophy, and in his story of the dervish he 
produced what is of its sort a little masterpiece. We 
are heartily glad to see him in this handsome English 
dress. 

‘The Platonic Tradition in English Religious 
Thought ’ (Longmans, 4s. net) is the more welcome 
because it shows us Dean Inge returning to his proper 
business and his special subject. It is, as he explains, 
no more than a plea for the full recognition of 
Christian Platonism as a “‘ legitimate and independent 
type of Christian theology and practice,’’ but its limita- 
tions will help it to secure the attention which all but 
a very few would deny to any attempt to “‘ place ”’ 
Christian Platonism in the general life of Christianity. 

In ‘ Northern Lights and Southern Shade’ (Chap- 
man and Hall, 12s. 6d. net) Mr. Douglas Goldring, 
who is becoming very productive of such work, ranges 
from Scandinavia to various parts of France, and even 
to Southend. Unity, we presume, is to be found in 
the persistence of the author's attitude. 

Mr. Beresford Chancellor has written so much of 
London topography and life that at first view there 
would scarcely seem to be room for his new volume, 
‘The West End of Yesterday and To-day’ (Archi- 
tectural Press, 2 guineas); but the book is justified 
by the illuminating juxtaposition of old and new illus- 
trations, exhibiting the changes which a century has 
made in Pall Mall, Piccadilly, St. James’s Street, 
Hyde Park. 

‘ A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres ’ (Haslewood Books, 
I guinea) is a reprint that was needed. The British 
Museum has three copies of the princeps, and there is 
one in the Bodleian, but no other copies seem to exist, 
and we are unaware of any other reprint. 

What is presented to us as the ‘ Autobiography of 
John Payne’ (Villon Society, 15s. net) appears to be 
no more than a long personal letter. It contains 
peevish outbursts which he would hardly have wished 
to give to the public. Payne is unfortunate. People 
in general have no inclination for him; his few 
devotees claim far too much for him. But he pro- 
duced, besides a few meritorious translations, four or 
five original pieces, including one of the best 
pantoums ever written, which deserve revival. This 
boastful letter will not help him. 

‘ Abraham Lincoln ’ (Cape, 2 vols., 2 guineas) is a 
very massive work by Mr. Carl Sandburg, the Ameri- 
can poet, who seems to have consulted every authority, 
including the only man who ever saw Lincoln in his 
bath, and whose industry cannot be appraised in this 
rapid preliminary inspection. 

In ‘ To-day and To-morrow’ (Methuen, 6s. net) 
Mr. J. H. Curle surveys the world in the belief that 
the one hope of its material salvation lies in the ability 
of the peoples of Western Europe to extricate them- 
selves from the economic, social, and political troubles 
in which they are deeply involved. Over-population, 
industrial unrest, the concession of power to those 
least fit to exercise it, are the maladies of Europe 
which most depress him. He seems, however, so far 
as we can judge from a mere turning of his pages, 
to have faith in the efficacy of the remedies proposed 
in his conclusion. 
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REVIEWS 
DUMAS 


By EDWARD SHANKS 


The Romances of Alexandre Dumas. In 48 
volumes. Vols. 1-10. Dent. 4s. 6d. net each. 


HE publisher who gives us a new and convenient 

edition of the works of Dumas, even though it be 
from plates that have seen better days, deserves com- 
mendation. They are to be had in all forms, and very 
frequently the worst forms are the best. There is a 
sentimental value attaching to the dilapidated, ill- 
printed volume through which one has made one’s 
first acquaintance with ‘ The Three Musketeers’ or 
‘ Monte Cristo ’—a value bound up with memories of 
winter school-rooms, chestnuts roasting and a babel 
of voices around which could not rise loud enough to 
come between the reader and the page. Therefore one 
can pass the rather jaded plates and applaud a binding 
which is as stout as it will need to be and an appear- 
ance which will make the whole edition look neat and 
comely on the shelves. As for the translator’s English, 
that is part of the aroma of the dish. They tell me 
that Dumas wrote bad French. I do not know: I 
have never risked the experience of reading him in his 
own language. Probably he writes a French of his 
own which, whatever the pedants may say of it, 
endears him to his fellow-countrymen. Certainly his 
translators write an English of their own and, from 
whatever association of ideas, I love it. 

It is at any rate fitting that we should know him 
best in this English dress, though it is sometimes 
grotesque, because he is one of those foreign authors 
whom we have been able so completely to adopt as 
to forget their foreign origin. Thus we have adopted 
Cervantes: thus the Russians have adopted Dickens. 
And yet it is almost impossible to imagine Dumas 
as flourishing in any country but France. His share of 
black blood, which was not large, must have con- 
tributed to the character of his genius and yet any- 
where else it would have told heavily against him. He 
owned Sir Walter Scott as his master, but it took a 
Frenchman to make what Dumas did of that model. 
He filled with fire and life the bridge-passages which 
in Scott are so dull and which (I know how daringly 
I speak) now prevent the Waverley Novels from being 
read as widely as the novels of Dumas. His humour 
is of a different sort but, in its Gallicism, gaily cynical, 
combining panache with self-ridicule, it is the best sort 
for the romance of adventures. In these days this 
genre has been brought to a high technical perfection, 
even if at the same time it has been commercialized 
and had the stamp of the machine put upon it. We 
have (or had) Sir Anthony Hope, we have (or had) 
Miss Marjorie Bowen, we have Mr. Rafael Sabatini 
and Mr. Stanley Weyman and that writer of historical 
romance who has never had quite his deserved share 
of praise, Mr. H. C. Bailey. Some of these writers 
owe something to Stevenson but, in so far as they do, 
through him to Dumas. That prodigal spender of ideas 
and situations conquered an empire of romance and 
left it to his Epigoni to share out among them. He 
was like some pioneer who, coming upon a vast prairie 
land, raises from it crop after crop and yet leaves its 
fertility seemingly undiminished for his successors. 

When one looks at his portrait, in the first volume 
of this edition, one gets an idea of his power. A huge 
man, capable of huge laughter. The face is fat, but 
the fat cannot engulf the large, shrewd eyes: the lips 
are thick but evidently capable of torrents of eloquence. 
It is the face of a man generous both to himself and 
others, and generosity is the main characteristic of all 
his work. One understands why, in a moment of 
fantasy, Andrew Lang chose him to be partner to 
Dickens in an imagined collaboration. In many things 
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the two men were dissimilar, so dissimilar that 
one can hardly think of them as _ capable of 
understanding one another. Dumas wished to 
remedy no abuses, he was governed always by 
a genial cynicism, and his desire was only 
and always ‘‘ to have a good time.’’ But Dickens too 
understood with the innermost nerve of his being what 
is meant by ‘‘ a good time,’’ and on this plane the 
two could have met. It is the phrase which comes 
naturally into one’s mind when one sits down with a 
volume of Dumas, whether familiar or unfamiliar, The 
helping is generous, the sauce is rich, an appetizing 
aroma steams up into one’s nostrils from the platter, 
If there are to be adventures, they will be variegated 
and desperate. The escape will be agonizing. The 
heroisms will be stupendous, and the rewards no less, 
And with it all there is the saving humour, like a 
bellow of hearty laughter coming in time to keep all 
the persons concerned, the hero and the reader and 
the author, healthily sane. 

It has been said that Dumas did not write his own 
books. There is a story that one day meeting his son 
in the street, he inquired, ‘‘ Have you read my new 
book? ’’ to which the son answered, ‘‘ No, father, 
have you?’’ That he had apprentices in his work- 
shop can hardly be doubted. We know their names 
and to a certain extent the books on which the 
worked. But we know also the names of the books 
they wrote independently, and anyone who chooses 
can read them for himself and form his own conclu- 
sions. As a matter of fact, no one does so choose. 
Whatever these gentlemen contributed to the novels 
of Dumas, it was not that which we prize in 
them. It is not difficult to guess at the use 
Dumas had for his humble collaborators. He was far 
too fecund in romance for his hand ever to write down 
all that his mind conceived. It would have meant his 
applying himself assiduously to the task of composi- 
tion all through the hours of a long working day. If 
he had done that, he could not have had a good time, 
and if he had not had a good time he would not have 
been Dumas. But he was capable of planting out the 
seeds of his imagination in the brains of other men, 
and there they grew and luxuriantly burgeoned. Ten 
minutes’ conversation with his master in the morning 
(or so, at least, I can see it as happening) and the 
apprentice had enough to occupy him for the rest of 
the day. It is a rare gift, but one not altogether un- 
known. The relation is found between, for example, 
great editors and their leader-writers. It is certainly 
not a thing to detract from the credit due to Dumas. 
His collaborators served him as human pens and were 
no more capable of writing great romances when left 
to themselves than this fountain-pen of mine if I leave 
it on my table can so much as make a mark on paper. 
Unlike this pen, they relieved their master of the 
drudgery of writing, left him free in the world to 
gratify that immense appetite for life which grew by 
what it fed on and is what still most endears him to us. 


HISTORY FOR EXPERTS 


A History of the Greek and Roman World. By 
G. B. Grundy. Methuen. 22s. 6d. net. 


R. GRUNDY has done a new thing in putting 

Greece and Rome side by side, and his big book 
makes the contrast and connexion very interesting. It 
is one to be read when the main background is already 
clear, and the student proceeds to more intricate points 
on which certainty is not attainable, such as the com- 
plicity of Czsar in the plot of Cataline. He sum- 


marizes frankly—the Roman emperors apart from 
Augustus appear in paragraphs—but his writing is 
close and pertinent on the political and social subject- 
matter to which he limits himself. Long a teacher, he 
has no need to win a reputation by startling originality, 
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and where his views modify traditional judgments they 
are worth pondering. He exposes difficulties due to 
the modern standpoint. We are apt to modify im- 
ressions of ability and success by moral judgments. 
Thus Alcibiades was anything but a good man, but he 
was a ‘‘man of most unusual ability.’ Recent research 
has changed considerably our views of Sparta, and the 
economic side of affairs, neglected by the ancients, is 
now perceived to be of prime importance. It probably 
gave the ‘‘ tyrants ”’ their position. On the Grecian 
period Dr. Grundy’s views have already been given 
in two books to which he refers for detailed argument. 
We welcome a reduction of the claims ancient and 
modern which idealize Athens. That city provides 
salutary lessons both in democracy and empire, and 
historians have followed pro-Athenian sources too 
blindly. 

The attitude of earlier Rome is shown to be far 
from imperial in the sense of desiring conquest. She 
hesitated much—this is a point we should have 
mentioned—before going to war with Carthage, and 
Dr. Grundy explains that ‘‘ parties ’’ at Rome were 
nothing like our modern conception of the word. The 
average Roman distrusted chattering of the irrespon- 
sible sort and was not, like the Athenian, politically 
minded. One of Czsar’s great difficulties was his 
nondescript and dangerous lot of supporters when he 
had to face the Senate and Pompey. Pompey is put 
down here as a man who disliked vulgar politics and 
was never interested to make the best of a world with 
which he had lost sympathy. It is Prussian, we gather, 
not to forgive him for not taking on the reformation 
of Rome. But no fair history, we think, can fail to 
accuse him of lamentable weakness and indecision, 
particularly in the period leading up to the conflict at 
Pharsalus. It is difficult to like Augustus, but Dr. 
Grundy pays a just tribute to his civil reforms and 
great success in organization. After him the empire 
went on with no great suffering as a whole under bad 
and incompetent rulers. Finance was the rock on 
which the Roman world split in the first century, and 
the reader will find a clear account of provincial 
management and its futilities. The doctrine that in- 
creased civilization and knowledge mean more good- 
will among men is pleasing, but not, as the author 
points out, supported by history. The Roman sword 
was always a deciding factor, though the Stoics at a 
degenerate period of thought improved humanity. Dr. 
Grundy has not much room to speak of ancient writers, 
but his references are always apt and appreciative, in- 
deed, welcome as a rest from the controversial matter 
which on occasion bursts out into foot-notes. 

The book should be invaluable to examinees, being 
full of points. Now and again the style is clumsy in 
a needless repetition of words, but the task of com- 
pression must have been severe. This is not one of 
the Histories of the World which blur everything in 
brief judgments and annoy the expert. Epigram, too, 
lightens many a page. In the time of Gaius Gracchus, 

The Roman citizens of the lower class had become a sort 

of imperial benefit club, which was determined not to reduce 

the benefits conferred by membership of it by admitting others 
to share them. 
Nero ‘‘ would have been more at home on the stage of 
a music-hall than on the throne of the Czsars,’’ and 
in Hadrian ‘‘ the mental rigidity of a drill-sergeant 
was combined with the caution of an elderly lady.’’ 
Perhaps it is the printer who has made ‘‘ maudling,”’ 
which implies a verb to ‘‘ maudle.’’ We thought and 
hoped that ‘‘ camouflage’ was dead. Does Foch 
really rank with the greatest commanders of the 
world? The book is enlivened with such modern in- 
stances. Thus we read of the resident aliens of whom 
Thucydides says so little : 
It may be suspected that the metic came to play at Athens 


the part which Jewish and German firms were playing in 
British trade before 1914. 


But Dr. Grundy repudiates the tendenzids. He has not 


attempted to make the Athenians into early Victorian 
Liberals. On his final page he explains that *‘* the 
abstract good cannot fight its own battles,’’ and that 
the world’s advance depends more on great men than 
popular movements or the imaginings of dreamers. 
That is a large generalization which might be argued. 
He would sympathize with Arnold's quotation from 
Joubert : 

C'est la force et le droit qui réglent toutes choses dans 

le monde, la force en attendant le droit, 

** Force till right is ready ’’; but how slow right is in 
appearing, particularly with nations! When Christi- 
anity came to modify the world, the Romans naturally 
regarded its exponents as a secret political society. 


PARSON WOODFORDE’S DIARY 


The Diary of a Country Parson. Vol. II. 1782- 
1787. Edited by John Beresford. Milford : 
Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 


T is no use trying to describe Parson Woodforde : 
one can only quote him. His diary, the second 
volume of which is printed much more fully than the 
first, is simply a parochial chronicle, and neither great 
names nor great events win more than the barest 
mention in it. The things that interest him are his 
servants and friends and neighbours and relatives and 
everything they do, and the weather, and what he eats 
and the sad effect it has on his internal organs. ‘‘ I 
believe I made too free Yesterday with Currant Tarts 
and Cream, &c. A violent pain in my Bowels and like- 
wise in my stomach, very acute indeed,’’ he notes 
penitently after making a beast of himself on a visit 
to Sister Pounsett in Somerset: but the repentance 
was not lasting and the harrowing record of over-eat- 
ing and its nemesis continues throughout the volume. 
The only wonder is that they were not all chronic 
invalids : 
We had for Dinner to-day a boiled Leg of Mutton with 
Capers, a Couple of Chicken rosted and a Tongue, a Norfolk 
plain batter Pudding, Tripe, Tarts and some blamange with 
4 sorts of Cheese. For Supper some Oysters, a wild Duck 
rosted, Potatoes rosted, and some cold Chicken, &c., 
and on this occasion no one seems to have succumbed. 

His servants constantly occupy his attention, and 
the Diary throws a very clear light on their lives; they 
seem to have been given a good run for their money, 
especially the incorrigible Will. Coleman, his servant- 
man, who proposed to one of the maids on Tithe 
Frolic night and on being refused began ‘‘ beating 
about the Maids in a terrible manner ”’ till he was 
seized by the collar, when he dashed out and jumped 
into the pond. Another lifelike touch concerns a 
visitor’s servant: ‘‘ Mr. Jeanes’s Servant Lad George 
England, about 15 years of age, dined, supped and 
slept here. . . . Mr. Jeanes’s Servant Lad, G. Eng- 
land, seems fonder of Kitchen Fire than any Work.”’ 

As an historian of events Parson Woodforde is 
negligible, but as an historian of eighteenth-century 
manners he is as valuable as he is delightful to dip 
into for mere amusement. He gives a picture of con- 
temporary country life (and country life, as Mr. Beres- 
ford reminds us, was at that time the life of quite two- 
thirds of the population) which rings true and which 
shows it to have been neither so dull nor so wretched, 
even for the very poor, as it is often made out. They 
hear ‘‘ a thump at the front door ’’ one night and find 
a tub of gin and another of the best ‘* Coniac Brandy,”’ 
but nobody there—smuggled, of course; they go in 
to Norwich to see a man ascend in a balloon or watch 
Bishop Blaise’s symbolic procession through the 
streets, or to the elections to watch the popular candi- 
date make his public entry on horseback into the 
city ‘‘ preceded with a great many Flaggs and a band 
of Musick . . . attended with between two and three 
Thousand Men on Horseback ’’; they see the sights 
of London and “‘ trim it ’’ down the Bath Road in the 
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Balloon Coach, breakfasting on the way (‘‘ but at what 
place I know not ’’—a true touch) at about 4 a.m. 
They always travel by night in this way, taking about 
nineteen hours from London to Norwich: they find 
the Prime Minister, the younger Pitt, hung up wait- 
ing for horses at a god-forsaken country inn: a ‘‘very 
small congregation indeed ’’ at Weston Longueville 
parish church numbers nearly twenty persons and sig- 
nificantly for modern comparisons there are only two 
women among them. The Diary makes the everyday 
life of the time wonderfully real to us, and Mr. Beres- 
ford, whose restrained and admirable editing deserves 
special recognition, always avoids interpolations 
which might damage the atmosphere. As a personal 
diarist Woodforde is no rival to Pepys, but he has 
occasional touches : 

At Cribbage this Evening with Nancy won 0.2.0. She was 
very sulky and sullen on loosing: it, tho’ not paid. -. . 

Mr. Custance sent us a brace of Partridges this Morn’ 
which was very kind of him—Mr. Micklethwaite has not sent 
us any, tho’ daily out with a Double-barreled Gun and often 
in my Closes. 

Like Pepys he is kindly and charitable: if he was a 
typical parson of his time the Church was well served, 
despite the lack of spirituality. There is apparently 
material for a third volume: we look forward to hear- 
ing more of him. 


WRANGEL ISLAND 


The Adventure of Wrangel Island. By Vilh- 
jalmur Stefansson. Cape. 18s. net. 


RANGEL ISLAND, which is about the same 

size and shape as Corsica, lies frozen in the 
Arctic Ocean at an approximate distance of a hundred 
miles from the north-east coast of Siberia. It was 
first discovered in 1849 by one of the British naval 
expeditions sent out in search of Sir John Franklin, 
and was then thought to be a portion of the continent 
which geographers of that generation, following the 
tales of the roving Eskimo and Indians of the Far 
North, believed to occupy a large part of the circum- 
polar area. It was not until 1881 that the first survey 
and trustworthy map of the island were made by an 
American expedition—also in search of a lost explorer 
—which had sailed up through Bering Straits. The 
name of Wrangel Island was then definitely assigned 
to what had previously been known as Kellett’s Land. 
The once famous explorer had been the last Russian 
Governor of Alaska at the time when that territory 
was purchased by the Government of the United 
States. No doubt it seemed to be a graceful act to 
associate his name with the island which he had in- 
serted on his map in accordance with native reports, 
though the position which he assigned to it was forty 
or fifty miles west of the true one. 

In view of recent claims, made first by the Imperial 
and afterwards by the Soviet Government of Russia, 
Mr. Stefansson asks his readers to note that Baron 
Wrangel never actually set eyes on the is!. .d which 
now bears his name. The original discovery was 
made by Captain Kellett, of the British Navy, and for 
at least a generation there was no question raised as 
to the island being British by right of discovery. In 
view, however, of our failure to take any further steps 
for the settlement of what then seemed a peculiarly 
useless piece of land, the Americans seem to have held 
that its sovereignty had passed to the United States 
in consequence of the rediscovery and mapping work 
of 1881. No diplomatic questions were thus raised, 
and it is highly doubtful whether the bare existence 
of the island was known in this country outside the 
walls of the Royal Geographical Society. But in 1911 
the island was reached by Russian explorers for the 
first time, and in 1916 it was formally claimed as 
Russian territory, along with the other islands lying 
to the north of the Siberian coast, in an official Note 
presented to our Government by Count Benckendorf. 


This claim has recently been revived by the Sovie, 
Government. 

Meantime, however, the question of the ownershj 
of Wrangel Island had been virtually settled, in Mr. 
Stefansson’s view, by the logic of facts. The Polg 
expedition which he organized and led North in the 
spring of 1913 quite unintentionally took possession 
of the island and inhabited it for seven unwilling 
months. It provided, in the adventurous person of 
Captain Jack Hadley, ‘‘ the first big figure in the Story 
of Wrangel Island.”” The expedition of 1913 had 
been originally planned by Mr. Stefansson under the 
auspices of some wealthy Americans; but ultima 
the Canadian Government undertook ‘‘ the whole 
expense and responsibility ’’ for it. Among the orders 
which they issued to its leader was a paragraph ip. 
structing him ‘‘ to plant the British flag on any ney 
or partly unknown lands which the expedition should 
touch.’’ One of Mr. Stefansson’s ships, the ill-fated 
Karluk, as he graphically explains in his fascinating 
book on ‘ The Friendly Arctic,’ was unexpectedly 
hemmed in by the ice and carried off by its irresistible 
drift into the unknown recesses of the frozen sea, 
For more than a year nothing was known of its fate, 
but it afterwards transpired that the Karluk had, after 
long drifting, been nipped and sunk in the vicinity of 
Wrangel Island, on whose inhospitable coast her crew 
struggled ashore and where the bulk of them lived for 
seven months, while their commander, with a single 
companion, crossed a hundred miles of dangerous ice 
to the Siberian coast and then travelled another seven 
hundred miles to the confines of civilization to send 
out a call for the help which was ultimately afforded 
by a daring American whaling schooner. The 
narrative of Captain Hadley and others of th 
marooned crew—here briefly summarized—inspired 
Mr. Stefansson with a desire to make a more 
permanent settlement on Wrangel Island. 

To Arctic experts like Captain Hadley—who u- 
fortunately did not live to carry out his ambition— 
and Mr. Stefansson, the frozen North presents itself 
as quite a desirable residence for those who know how 
to make themselves at home in its fastnesses. Further, 
the modern possibilities of air travel may one day 
make Wrangel Island a useful stage in the direct 
journey from London to Tokio. ‘* When navigation 
of the air by airplanes, and especially by dirigibles, 
becomes customary, the (at first) uninhabited Arctic 
will be like an open park in the centre of the inhabited 
world, and the air voyagers will cross it like taxi 
riders crossing a city park. Then will the Arctic 
islands become valuable, first as way stations and 
later because of their intrinsic value.”” The story o 
the ill-starred attempt to make a settlement on 
Wrangel Island, of which an Eskimo woman was the 
sole survivor, is here told by Mr. Stefansson with the 
help of all the available documents and other sources 
of information, and it is an extremely interesting 
addition to the narratives of Polar exploration. The 
whole truth as to the fate of the ice-party can never 
be known, but we think that Mr. Stefansson has given 
a plausible and probably exact account of it. No one 
is better qualified than he to disentangle and criticiz 
such records as are here collected, and no one is 
more able to make even fragmentary stories of the 
Arctic readable. 


PREHISTORIC WALES 


Prehistoric and Roman Wales. By R. E. M. 
Wheeler. Oxford. Clarendon Press. 185. 
net. 

HIS book is a model for all future writers on the 
archeology of any particular district; it contains 
all the facts about its subject known, and if these at 
so few and so disconnected as to tempt the author 
call it a ‘* small scrap-book,’’ there are enough 10 
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furnish a clear account of the country in the ages be- 
fore written history begins. There is no evidence and 
no likelihood of palzolithic settlements, of the transi- 
tion to neolithic times (say 10,000 B.C.) very little in- 
deed, of neolithic times a little more, and it is only 
when we arrive at the period of megalithic construc- 
tion (say 3000 B.c.) that Wales begins to be 
important. 

It is difficult to form any mental picture of 
the race who constructed these monuments ; they repre- 
sent as great an advance over the neolithic shore- 
dwelling races as these over their epi-palzolithic cave- 
dwelling predecessors. ‘‘* The religious and political 
centralization implied by the proved transportation of 
the famous ‘ blue-stones’ of Stonehenge from the 
mountains of Pembrokeshire to the plains of Wilt- 
shire in an era of forest and fen unmapped and often 
untracked can scarcely have been surpassed in any 
later prehistoric age.’’ Up to now the invaders of 
Wales had come by the shore routes, the next series 
(say 2000 to 1500 B.C.), the Beaker folk, came by land, 
and Wales became a border between East and West, 
for Ireland had now begun its incursions on the coast. 

Dr. Wheeler becomes sarcastic over some recent 
medleys of fair inference and unjustified guess-work 
on this subject, and in his last chapter examines the 
evidence as to Irish influence, but pronounces for Irish 
settlements in the second half of the Bronze Age. The 
end of this Age witnessed another long epoch of immi- 
gration from the east and south, introducing new 
weapons, the socketed axe and the leaf-shaped cutting 
sword, presumably driven from the Continent by the 
pressure of tribal migrations. Of an Iron Age, apart 
from the Roman occupation there is little trace, and 
of Roman Wales there is still much to be learnt from 
the excavation both of large settlements like Caerwent 
or Brecon and of little hill-top camps. The survey of 
Roman Wales is almost entirely due to the author’s 
own labours, and most of the very useful maps and 
plans are from his hand. The book is well produced 
and the index is full and accurate. 


GRETNA GREEN 


Gretna Green Romances. By Warren Henry. 
Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d. net. 


HERE are few words in the English language 

more frequently misapplied than the word 
“romance.’’ Certainly there was precious little 
lomance about the majority of the marriages which 
took place at Gretna Green in the days when that 
village afforded opportunities for runaway couples 
which the law of England denied them. Mr. Henry, 
with the best will in the world, has hardly succeeded in 
making his theme attractive, though it is not without 
a certain historical value. He presents us with the 
facts of the case: the conclusions we can draw for 
ourselves, 

The ‘‘ priests’? who performed these  cere- 
monies—the legality of which does not appear to 
have been disputed north of the Tweed—were, for the 
most part, a sorry lot. Of them all the most notorious 
was George Paisley, who plied the varying trades of 
tobacconist, fisherman and smuggler in his spare time. 
He seems to have done very well out of this ‘‘ mar- 
tiage ’’ business, and it is recorded of him (though on 
somewhat dubious authority) that he was once ‘‘bribed 
with £300 to change his mind and marry, severally, 
three couples to whom he had, at first, refused his 
offices.” A pretty story! John Linton, another figure 
in the Gretna Green “‘ clerical ’’ succession, had been a 
valet before he embarked upon his more remunerative 
duties. Upon the whole, the passing of the Act of 
1856, which made residence in Scotland for at least 
twenty-one days necessary in the case of one of the 
Parties, is a matter for congratulation. 


NEW FICTION 


By L. P. Hartley 


Odtaa. By John Masefield. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
net. 
Appassionata. By Fanny Hurst. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


net. 


The Quiet Lady. By Agnes Mure Mackenzie. 
Heinemann. 6s. net. 


OT the least odd thing about Mr. Masefield’s 

strange novel is its name. He leaves a great 
deal unexplained including, as far as we are aware, 
the title of his book. Taken separately the letters 
might stand for One Damned Thing After Another, 
which, whether the correct interpretation or not, is a 
fairly accurate summary of the story. ‘ Odtaa ’ is a 
tale of adventure, the scene being laid at Santa Bar- 
bara, ‘‘ the most leeward of the Sugar States,’’ ruled 
or rather tyrannized over by Don Lopez, whose power 
has gone to his head and turned it. He believes him- 
self to be God, and issues a proclamation to that 
effect : 

Forasmuch as I, Don Lopez de Meruel, King, Emperor and 
Dictator of Santa Barbara, am convinced of my divinity and 
of my oneness with God. Know all men, that henceforth, 
throughout this my heaven of Santa Barbara, I assume the 


style and name of God, with the titles of Thrice Holy, Thrice 
Blessed, Thrice Glorious. 


In or about the ’seventies, the hero, Highworth 
Ridden, who answered to Hi (or indeed, as the story 
proceeds, to any loud cry), arrives in Santa Barbara, 
to make his way there. This, to anyone conversant 
with the affairs of that State, would have presented 
itself as no easy matter; but Hi was not his own 
master. His fox-hunting father, exasperated with the 
boy’s preferring cog-wheels to horses, dispatched him 
to Central America to indulge his bent for engineering, 
but omitted to supply him with a revolver. 

It was a serious omission. Met at the port by an 
old poaching acquaintance, who was a technical mur- 
derer, Hi soon came into touch with less equivocal 
assassins. But before the Revolution broke out he 
had time to make the acquaintance of Carlotta—the 
Carlotta, wife of Don Manuel, leader of the Whites; 
and time to fall in love with her. To save her from 
imprisonment he undertakes the journey which lasts 
only a few days but occupies the bulk of the book. She 
is very well described. In Santa Barbara any 
averagely well-intentioned person would have seemed 
a saint, but Mr. Masefield contrives to put into his 
brief sketch of Carlotta many rare and exquisite 
touches. She was a pearl among women, the only 
human being, almost, in the book. 

Hi, though very brave, is scarcely human. He has 
little character beyond the will which (to quote 
Mr. Kipling) ‘‘ says to him, ‘ hold on’’’; he is 
the pipe upon which Fortune plays a number 
of very disagreeable tunes. In his ability to 
survive disasters he resembles a cinema hero; he comes 
up smiling after each. Swept away by rapids, swollen 
almost globular by poison-ivy, he never wishes that he 
had stayed at home or was safe in bed. Though 
shrewd and able to put two and two together, he is 
not very intelligent, for most of his Odyssey is spent, 
as the charming map on the wrapper shows, in going 
directly away from his objective. He knew no Spanish, 
of course, and the people he met, out of pure malice 
(for they did not know the secret of his mission) 
always put him on the wrong track. This, in itself, is 
doubtful psychology: people are often mistaken about 
the way, but they are ready to take time and pains to 
point it out. But in ‘ Odtaa’ psychology is subdued 
to adventure. The book is a curious combination of 
opposite qualities: it is at qnce minutely realistic and 
wildly improbable. The dialogue is in the highest 
degree colloquial and idiomatic. The descriptions are 
full of the realistic touches for which Defoe is famous. 
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But the motives, when they exist at all, are entirely 
romantic. His enemies always go the most diflicult 
way about finishing Hi off; they taunt when they 
ought to shoot, their intentions become lethal directly 
he is safely round the corner. But the adventures, or 
many of them, are superb, and told with a narrative 
power equal to Reade’s, and with a sense of mystery 
that Reade had not. For sheer excitement, it would 
be hard to find in the fiction of the last ten years a 
parallel to the series of incidents which culminates in 
the encounter with Mr. Letcombe-Bassett. They take 
away one’s breath. There are dull passages earlier in 
the book, Mr. Masefield’s anxiety to give his romance 
an historical setting leads to the multiplying of unin- 
teresting detail, and gives an effect of realism rather 
than of reality. And much of the dialogue reads like 
an exercise in how to be rude in a foreign language 
when you don’t know it well. But Mr. Masefield’s 
vitality and invention and originality take the heart 
out of adverse criticism; one reads him ultimately 
without questioning, as a child reads a fairy story. 

‘ Appassionata’ is an immensely ambitious novel. 
Miss Hurst goes headlong at her theme, which is one 
that Emily Bronté or Dostoevsky might have fought 
shy of as beyond their powers. The heroine, Laura 
Regan, is engaged to be married. She loves her 
fiancé, but the idea of marrying him appals her. She 
is a Roman Catholic, with a strong inclination towards 
the religious life. The examples of marriage that she 
sees around her, her father’s and her sister’s, do not 
make matrimony appear inviting. Naturally dutiful, 
she does all she can to repress her dread. Just before 
the marriage is to take place she gets involved in a 
motor accident: her sweetheart, impetuous in all 
things, a very ordinary fellow, as he describes him- 
self, escapes unhurt. But she suffers from shock 
which deepens into paralysis. There is nothing the 
matter with her; her malady is clearly hysterical; but 
she cannot walk a step. For months, with protesta- 
tions of fidelity but with waning ardour her sweet- 
heart attends her sick-bed, until at last she finds him 
making love to her nurse. Secretly relieved she offers 
him his freedom. And then the miracle happens. The 
closed eyes of the picture of Christ at which she had 
so often gazed in ecstasy open upon her, and as they 
open she feels the strength flow back into her limbs. 
She is cured, and vows to enter a convent. But one 
lesson is not enough. Love of the flesh lifts its head 
once more and the story, with what violence it has left 
unspent, hurls itself upon its climax. 

The book is full of good things, but it fails to live 
up to its title. It is not passionate, but painful and 
pathological. It begins on a top-note, which it main- 
tains throughout till one’s mind is deafened. The 
gentler currents of life, the softer sounds, the com- 
promise, the sense of gradual change, all motives and 
emotions which are entertained half-consciously—these 
are neglected by Miss Hurst in favour of a fury-ridden 
world where there is elation without joy, and suffering 
without sorrow. All the emotions are oxygenized or 
drugged ; one cannot tell their source or their validity, 
one can only realize their violence. Miss Hurst uses a 
telegraphic style which creates the maximum of stress 
and racket. Moreover she employs the impersonal 
*“ you ’’ to link heroine and reader together, often 
with bizarre effect : 

Of course, being engaged gave him the right to look at you 
like this. Sometimes it made you shiver a bit. And purr too. 
When Dudley’s eyes lay along your beauty and thickened up, 
sometimes you hated it, and then again, so strangely, it was 
almost as if you could feel the contour of your body and the 
little shine of it all over you, like a glow. 

No, we can’t, we say decidedly; not if by ‘* you ” 
Miss Hurst means ‘‘ us.”’ 

‘ The Quiet Lady’ is, as its name implies, a com- 
plete contrast. It is excellently written, perhaps with 
too much restraint. This study of Scotland in 1815 is 
all resignation and folded hands. The characters are 


conventional, but they have dignity and solidity. 


| ** Keeper of the Jewel House 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Short History of the Tower of London. By Major-Gener,j 
Sir George Younghusband. Illustrated by Donald Maxwel], 
Jenkins. 2s. 6d. net. 


THIS abbreviation of a bigger work by the author, who js 
” in the Tower, is moderate jp 
price and admirably designed for visitors who wish to renew 
and enlarge their memories. Mr. Maxwell's sketches are attrac. 
tive, and the text bears witness to a fortress that preserves and 
concentrates a long range of history. Wellington and Queen 
Victoria saved the place from neglect and ruin. The Whit 
Tower goes back to William 1, and contains in the Chapel 
of St. John the finest Norman. Executions, escapes, inscrip. 
tions by prisoners, strange discoveries, and even a head agg. 
dentally embalmed supply thrills on every page. A copy of 
Raleigh’s ‘ History of the World’ is kept in the Bloody Tower, 
He, however, had literary assistants such as Ben Jonson, and 
it is clear to those who have examined the book that one man 
in prison could not have written it. The details of his court. 
ship and marriage are softened; they had a curious sequel, 
Camden put in print what was common knowledge, and aifter 
his death the nose of his effigy in Westminster Abbey was 
mutilated by a member of Lady Raleigh’s family. The Tower 
reeks with tragedy, and it is pleasant to turn to the ravens, 
who have personal names and perform for visitors. 

The publishers spoil the copy sent to us by pasting a notice 
firmly on the title-page. We thought this form of stupidity was 
out-of-date. 


Architecture Explained. Benn. 7s. 64, 


net. 


IT is difficult to gather from this volume exactly what is the 
attitude of the public towards architecture. ‘‘ There is no art,” 
says Mr. Squire in his preface, “in which the general public 
appears to be taking such a growing interest as architecture,’ 
‘* We have to-day,’’ says Mr. Robertson in his preface, ‘ reached 
a condition of great public indifference.”” We think Mr. Squire 
is right, and that is why this admirable book should have 
a very wide sale. He is wrong, however, in saying that this 
architectural interest is quite uninstructed, and that “ no one 
who is not to be an architect ever receives any architectural 
instruction at all.’ Architecture is a regular subject in the 
secondary schools under the Lancashire County Council, and, 
with the appreciation of painting, is one of the subjects for 
Matriculation at the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Sheffield, and Birmingham. This may be true of other educational 
bodies. But there can still be no question of the necessity for 
such a book as Mr. Robertson's, which should reach those whos 
age precluded them from the advantages of a more enlightened 
system of education. Mr. Robertson writes for the layman, but 
without insulting his intelligence. From his experience as Princi- 
pal of the Architectural Association School he knows how to 
impart information palatably and what information to select. The 
manner in which he has compressed a history of the broad 
principles of architecture, a discussion of the bases of archi- 
tectural design and considerations of contemporary architecture 
into some two hundred pages is masterly. His final chapter 
on the future is stimulating and shows that however strongly 
Mr. Robertson is founded in tradition, he is open to the 
influence of the most modern ideas. This compares very favour- 
ably with the attitude of academic instructors in painting, and 
is most encouraging for the future of that great art which it 
is Mr. Robertson’s work to teach. The book is excellently 


illustrated. 


By Howard Robertson. 


A Tibetan on Tibet. By G. A. Combe. Fisher Unwin. 10s. net. 


IT is always interesting and helpful to see an Asiatic nation 
through the eyes of one of its own people. This is especially 
the case with the still mysterious land of Tibet, and we at 
grateful to Mr. Combe for having so skilfully given a literary 
shape to the conversation of Mr. Paul Sherap (odors 
Dorje Zédba), an English-speaking Tibetan who had travel 
as far as Calcutta. His wanderings as a boy in the servic 
of a Red Lama are a curious commentary on ‘ Kim.’ His simple 
description of manners and customs, religion and law, m 
and folk-lore on the lofty devil-haunted plateaux of Tibet at 
both valuable and entertaining. Mr. Combe’s own chapter 
Tibetan Buddhism is the best thing of its kind since Fielding 
Hall. 


William Hogarth. By Herbert B. Grimsditch. The Studio 

Ss. net. 

WE have already reviewed the two previous volumes of the 
‘ Masters of Painting ’ to which this belongs, and must “ 
congratulate the publishers on the issue of a most valuable it 
volume. There are, as before, twelve colour plates, which art 
not perfect but none the less remarkable for the price. . 
regret that the publishers have replaced the attractive or 
label of the earlier volumes by the white one of this. ™ 
Grimsditch writes a succinct and able monograph on =5 / 
ject into which he has managed to compress a great dea 
information and acute criticism. He has recognized the 
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Review 


yantage under which Hogarth labours in these days of pure 
gsthetic; he has faced the difficulty and successfully defended 
Hogarth’s ‘‘ literary ’’ aspects. It is, perhaps, the most satis- 
factory criticism yet published in the series. 


History of St. Peter’s School, York. By Angelo Raine. Bell. 


10s. net. 


PERHAPS Bishop Browne is on dangerous ground in claiming 
for York the charming infants who appealed so strongly to 
Gregory the Great. But his old school is certainly the repre- 
sentative of one of the most ancient institutions of its kind in 
this country. The great and venerable names of Wilfrid, Bede 
and Alcuin are closely associated with the Minster School at 
York. Mr. Raine’s excellent history shows that it has since 
produced many sound scholars. We trust that it is no very 
cynical asperity to suggest that none of them has thrown greater 
lustre on his old school than the worthy and long-misjudged 
Guy Fawkes. 


The English Brass and Copper Industries to 1800. By Henry 
Hamilton. Longmans. 18s. net. 


THIS learned work is the outcome of an investigation under- 
taken by Dr. Hamilton while he was a lecturer on Economics 
in the University of Birmingham. The brass and copper 
industries of that great ingenious city present a fertile field 
for study, since in them ‘‘ the small employer, the domestic 
worker and the out-worker are found side by side with the 
manufacturer.’’ Dr. Hamilton has treated his subject as a 
branch of history, and traces the evolution of the brass and 
copper industries from their introduction into England by State- 
aided foreign enterprise in the sixteenth century to their ample 
yield at the end of the eighteenth. Their problems are in many 
instances curiously suggestive of quite modern ideas, and this 
book is a valuable addition to the materials of industrial 
history. 
4s. 6d. 


Fixing the Stoof Oop. By Billy Merson. Hutchinson. 


net. 


THE title of Mr. Merson’s autobiography refers, by implica- 
tion, to his origin in the North Midlands, and in actual fact 
to his early labours in a circus, which involved the continual 
taking down and putting up of the “ stoof."’ Before that the 
famous comedian had been fixing up his own stuff in an acrobatic 
staircase act, and it was by proficiency in gymnastics that he 
found his way into the rank of the comedians. If his book 
is to be considered as a guide to success the lessons are fairly 
simple. The funny man must live by faith as well as by 
works; abide by his own belief in what he can do best, and 
not be shaken in that confidence by hostile criticism. His self- 
confidence must be carried as far as the manager’s office, and 
aman should have no hesitation in making his weight felt 
when contracts are being shaped. In a frank and entertaining 
way Mr. Merson tells how he has stood up for himself and fixed 
the “ stoof oop ”’ satisfactorily as far as his own career has 
been concerned. Audiences all over the country have found the 


“ stoof ’’ satisfactory, too, and will like to hear the process of 
“fixing it ’’ thoroughly and wittily explained. 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize:—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturpay Review in which the problem was set, presented by 
the publisher. 


RULES 
_ 1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printed 
on the Competition Coupon. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors 
disqualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 

their choice of book when sending solutions. 
; To avoid the same book being chosen twice, books mentioned 
in“ New Books at a Glance’ (which, in many instances, are re- 
newed at length in a subsequent issue of the paper) are not 
eligible as prizes. 


not complying with these Rules will be 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 215 


Or Romg’s DECLINE AND FALL HE TOLD THE STORY 
SO WELL, HE WON THEREBY ENDURING GLORY. 

1, The via media he rejects with scorn. 

2. Does this end all that are of woman born? 

3. My lady’s garments here are stored away. 


The Saturday 
| 


4. In India she will gladly serve for pay. 

5. This native of a frigid isle transpose. 

6. Thimble whose value every doctor knows. 

7. Proved as theirs is, denial won’t avail. 

8. A very useful substance now curtail. 

9. cries the Eskimo, that takes some beating!" 
10. But we consider this more pleasant eating. 

11. A hungry tribe and, mostly, foes to man. 

12. To pass the day in slumber is my plan. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 213 


In ‘ Pickwick Papers ’ YOU WILL FIND THESE TWO, 
WELL KNOWN TO ALL MEN, BUT BELOVED BY FEW. 


1. Relieved of this, the storm-tossed ship is lightened. 
2. Behead what timid Thisbe sorely frightened. 
3. A publication with a lady in it. 
4. Always on hand, and with you at this minute. 
5. Curtail a member of the pastor’s flock. 
6. At mercy, as at justice, makes a mock. 
7. Holds the traditions of an ancient race. 
8. Forward to speak, though quite devoid of grace. 
9. Addressed to many, not alone to one. 
10. Felt sometimes when we fire off a gun. 
Solution of Acrostic No. 213 
J etsa M 
rO a Rt 1 Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act v. 
B ann S 
7 hum B 
R Am 
ppresso R 
T  almu D 
T  alkativ FE? 
ncyclica L 2 See the character of Talkative in The 
R ecoi Pilgrim’s Progress. 


Acrostic No, 213..—The winner is Mr. C. J. Warden, 56 Holme- 
wood Gardens, S.W.2, who has selected as his prize ‘ The Memoirs 
of Susan Sibbald,’ edited by F. P. Hett, published at The Bodley 
Head, and reviewed in our columns on April 3 under the title of 
‘The Happy Medium.’ Nineteen other competitors chose this 
book, 16 named ‘ Thunder on the Left,’ etc. 

Atso Correct.—Baitho, Beechworth, Carlton, A. R. N. Cowper- 
Coles, Doric, Gay, Lilian, Lady Mottram. 

One Licut Wronc.—Baldersby, A. de V. Blathwayt, Boskerris, 
Ceyx, J. Chambers, Coque, Dolmar, East Sheen, Iago, Jeff, 
Kirkton, Mrs. A. Lole, Madge, Margaret, George W. Miller, 
Novocrete, N. O. Sellam, Sisyphus, Varach, H. M. Vaughan, 
Yewden, Zyk. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Armadale, Barberry, Dhualt, Dinkie. 
D. L., G M. Fowler, Martha, Peter, St. Ives. All others more. 

Acrostic No. 212.—Two Lights wrong: G. M. Fowler, M. 
Story. 


Well- Balanced 
Petrol 


From the Sealed Pump. 


Shell is called well-balanced because it 
fails in none of the ways in which a spirit 
can fail. It is blended to have every 
essential quality—to give easy starting, 
quick acceleration, sustained pulling 
power, and a clean engine—without 
knocking 


When filling up, look for the Shell 
Guarantee Sign on the pump that’s 
locked by SHELL and sealed 


SHELL 


THE WELL-BALANCED PETROL 
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MOTORING 
USEFUL ACCESSORIES 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


insufficient allowance is made on the modern 

motor carriage for disposing of the baggage 
which has of necessity to be transported with pas- 
sengers. The rear luggage grid on touring cars is 
restricted in width according to the design of the 
chassis, while on the style of vehicle that is fitted 
with a hood that can be opened and lowered, it is 
further limited in height. The result is that while two 
moderate-sized steamer or cabin trunks can be carried 
on the luggage grid on some cars, others barely hold 
two small suit-cases. Coachbuilders are therefore 
asked to improve the design of present-day bodywork 
so as to include a ‘* boot ’’ under the rear seats to 
provide extra space for the personal belongings of the 
tourists. While the running board on the off-side of a 
car can be used as an extra place, and certain trunk 
makers provide special cases that will fit on the step, 
when carried there these completely prevent the use 
of the entrance and exit doors on that side of the 
vehicle. Not that this is a very serious disadvantage 
when compared with the utility of these running board 
valises, which are narrow in width but raised in height 
and therefore hold a good deal. Ordinary suit cases 
cannot be conveniently carried in this position as they 
are difficult to fix, but these step luggage cases in- 
clude a carrier that can be permanently fixed on the 
running board to clasp the cases securely there when 
carried. Also, the carrier is not an unsightly fitment 
when empty. 


(C insuciene has been made by motorists that 


* * * 


A large number of automobile manufacturers an- 
nounced a reduction in the prices of some of their 
models during the past week. One may quote as an 
example the 14-45 h.p. Rover car, the price of which 
was lowered on Monday by from £75 to £100 accord- 
ing to the type of coachwork fitted. The new prices 
range from £475 to £585 for the two or three seater 
or the Weymann saloon and include a lavish equip- 
ment. But no car builder in England has yet included 
luggage-carrying cases to put the suit cases into, to 
keep them free from dust or wet, as is done by some 
of the U.S.A. makers, although these particular cases 
are not quite of the dimensions to fit British trunks. 
Motorists can purchase similar British-made acces- 
sories from trunk makers here, but with the ever-in- 
creasing use of motor-cars one looks forward to the 
time when such conveniences will form part of the 
usual equipment. I have already referred in these 
notes to the need for fitting thief-proof locks on the 
bonnet and steering wheel of every car as a particu- 
larly pressing one, and recently, in the House of Com- 
mons, Sir W. Joynson-Hicks spoke of the increase in 
the last few years in the number of cars stolen. He 
stated on that occasion that nearly all the cars stolen 
had been left unattended in the street without any pre- 
caution being taken to prevent their being driven 
away. The police were on the alert, but as long as 
there was so much carelessness they could not pre- 
vent thefts. As locks are easy to fit and quite efficient 
in preventing the steering wheel from being used, and 
their initial cost is only about thirty shillings, it is 
extraordinary how few motorists adopt this simple 
precaution. 

* * * 


The fact that one can purchase for half a crown 
an anti-glare non-inflammable celluloid screen, which 
can be affixed on the glass before the driver by two 


rubber suction cups, makes it rather absurd that new 


miles per hour 
and its value to 


every purchaser of 
a Sunbeam car 


HE remarkable performance achieved on 

Southport Sands on March 16th by 
Major H. O. D. Segrave, on the 4-litre 
Sunbeam car, in attaining 152.336 m.p.h. over 
a kilometre course—which, subject to official 
confirmation, is a new world’s record—has a 
definite value to every buyer of a standard 
Sunbeam model. 


It is not in speed alone that the performance 
is so astounding. The great thing is that 
Sunbeam experience in design can produce 
such high power and high efficiency from so 
small an engine. 

Therein lies the value of this performance to 
the Sunbeam owner. The same experience 
designs—and supervises at every stage of 
manufacture—every standard Sunbeam model 
—the car which you can buy. 

The excellence for which Sunbeam Cars are 
world renowned is due only in part to the 
combination of Design, Material, and Work- 
manship of the highest ‘‘ Quality.’’ It is the 
concentrated application of our racing know- 
ledge to their production that has made them 
not merely ‘‘ quality’? cars, but cars of 
SUPER QUALITY. 


The Supreme Car 


SUNBEAM 


14/40 h.p., 20/60 h.p., 30/90 h.p., and 3-litre Models 
Chassis Prices from £495. Touring Cars from £625. 


Dunlop Cord Tyres are fitted to all Models 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO.,LTD. 
Moorfield Works - WOLVERHAMPTON 


London Showrooms and Export Department: 
12 PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
Manchester Showrooms : 106 Deansgatt 
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Superiority and Long Service 


for Dignity and Grace 


HATEVER your requirements, there is a Humber 

that will exactly fulfil them. The contour of every 

model breathes dignity and grace, from the 9/20 h.p. 
2/3 Seater to the luxurious 15/40 h.p. Saloon de luxe, whilst 
the many high-grade Humber appointments ensure that 
genuine comfort usually associated only with cars at a greatly 
enhanced price. 


MAY WE SEND YOU FULL PARTICULARS ? 


NLY the first selection, English, hand-buffed Leather, First 

Grade Horsehair and Coppered Springs are used in Humber 
Open Car Upholstery. In the case of closed Cars rich Bedford 
Cord takes the place of the leather, but first grade horsehair is 
standard stuffing—fibrous substitutes find no way into Humber 
upholstery, for, as in the case of all other component parts of the 
cars, only the best is deemed satisfactory. The older the upholstery 
the more seasoned it becomes, and it always looks clean and inviting. 


MODELS FROM £260 TO £860 


Dunlop Tyres Standard 


12.25 h.p. Saloon Model. 


HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY 


LONDON: 


West End Showrooms : Humber House, 94 New Bond Street, W.1 
Export Branch Office : 32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1 
Repairs and Service Depot: Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6 
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owners and others should make such a fuss about 
glaring head-lights when driving at night. Owners 
and firms using motor transport for their goods ought 
to provide all their vehicles with this or some other 
form of screen as a certain antidote to dazzling lights, 
and Insurance Companies would be wise seriously to 
consider vehicles so fitted worthy of rebate when, like 
post-office parcel vans, they make many journeys dur- 
ing the dark hours. Considerate motorists use bulbs 
with a frosted top in the lamps of their cars, which 
considerably mitigate the glaring effect of side and 
head-lights. Prevention is almost as good as a cure and 
unfortunately there is no possible means of prevent- 
ing accidents occurring; that is why bumpers and 
collision guards to the rear and front axles of cars are 
fast becoming an accessory to be fitted by the careful 
owner. Unsightly as they may appear to the eye at 
the present time—because we have not grown accus- 
tomed to see them on cars as we do the spare wheel, 
for instance—their undoubted usefulness is bringing 
them prominently to the front. They may become part 
of a car’s standard equipment in a short time, especi- 
ally as so many owner-drivers are finding that their 
cars are being slightly damaged when left in public 
parking places owing to being moved or bumped into 
through inexpert manoeuvring on the part of other 
drivers, and sometimes the attendants in charge. Such 
hurts are usually small, such as scratched paintwork 
or bent wings, probably costing only two or three 
pounds to put right. But as this may happen fre- 
quently, economy lies in fitting bumpers which will 
soon pay for themselves if only by keeping the car 
undamaged in constant use in place of having to send 
it to the repair depot to make good the trifling injuries 
it may receive. No driver likes to be seen with a bent 
or damaged wing, as he feels it reflects upon his driv- 
ing ability, whether the damage has been caused 
through his own or other people’s carelessness. 


=— 


The new reduced 
prices of 14/45 h.p. 


models make this 
famous car more 
than ever unparal- 
leled value amongst 71 


_ British Cars of high- 
est grade. 


Savings on production costs due to 
mcreasing popularity have enabled 
from £75 to £100 to be taken off 
former prices. Thus the 5-seater is 
| now only £485, and the Saloon £6835. 
Vill you not write for a Catalogue 
| now? 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED 
61 NEW BOND ST., W.1, & COVENTRY 


T holds when the Pull comes, 

that Anchor. No in- 

vented it. Its security was 
developed by long experince. 
Thus it is, too, with the Swift 
Cars. The 10 h.p. and 12/35 h.p. 
1926 models are the lineal descen- 
dants of vehicles that made his- 
tory 26 years ago. They dropped 
their hooks into the firm ground 
of public opinion thn, and that 
anchorage is securer than ever 
to-day. Swift cars are tested 
and dependable. They are made 
in quantity—but they are con- 
scientiously built.” 

Easy Deferred Payments 

Arranged. 
Write for Catalogue and name 
of nearest Agent. 


MUCH MORE 


VALUE 
FOR NO MORE 
Manufacturers: 
OST 
eC SWIFT OF COVENTRY, LTD.. 
(COVENTRY) 
London Showrooms: 
134/5 LONG ACRE, W.C.2. 
(L minute from Leicester Square 
Tube Station). 
10 h.p. 4seater ... £235 
10 h.p. 2/3-seater .-- £235 
10 h.p. “Quinton” Saloon 2285 
12/35 h.p. 5-seater £375 
12/35 h.p. 2/3-seater ... £375 
12/35 h.p. ‘*Cheylesmore”™ 
Saloon... 


Complete with 4-wheel brakes 
and Dunlop Balloon Tyres. 


“EDISWAN” 
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ll h.p. “ Royal ” 


PRICES 


13 H.P. 


Two-Seater - £245 
Four-Seater - £260 
Coupé (drop or fixed 
head) - - + £285 
4-Door Saloon £298 


11 H.P. 


Two-Seater £162: 10 
With F.B.W. £170 
“Royal” 
Two-Seater £210 
Royal 
Four-Seater £215 


2-Seater 


EQUIPMENT: 
Electric Self-starter, Smith 
Speedometer, Smith 8-day 
Clock, Horn, Spare 
Petrol Can and Holder, 
Petrol Gauge, 2-panel 
Windscreen, All-weather 
Side Screens, One-man 
Hood with Storm Flaps, 12 
Volt Lighting Set, Dunlop 
2%6x4.4 Reinforced Balloon 
Tyres, Jack and Handle, 
Tyre Inflator,Tool Kit, etc. 


Ready for Anything 


Extremely Powerful Smooth-running Engine 
Four Wheel Brakes 
Right-hand Gear and Brake Control 
Phenomenally Light Steering 
Remarkable Top Gear Performance 
Ample Leg Room 
Instantly Adjustable Front Seats on 4 Seaters 
Large Sunk Fully Upholstered Dickey Seat on 2 Seaters 
Unusually Complete Equipment 


Every Component on the Clyno Car is British through- 
out and not merely assembled in this ccuntry. 


London Showrooms and Export Dept.: 
ROOTES, LTD., 141 New Bond Street, W.1. 
Rootes Service Works : Lodge Place, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.8 
Manchester: LOOKERS, LTD. 


THE CLYNO ENG. CO. (1922) Ltd, WOLVERHAMPTON 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE General Mining and Finance Corpora- 

| tion have issued the cable résumé of their 
balance sheet for 1925. In view of the 

fact that these shares were recommended here 
on May 23 last year, when the price was 14s. gd., 
the figures may prove of interest and explain the rise 
which has occurred to the present price of 31s. 6d. 
The net profit for the year amounts to £240,897, 
which compares with £151,047 for 1924. To the 
year’s profits must be added £22,847 brought forward 
from 1924. From this total £50,000 is placed to re- 
serve, bringing the total up to £300,000. A final 
dividend of 10% is declared, making 15% for the year 
and £30,088 is carried forward. This final dividend 
of 2s. a share will be payable about the end of May. 


LAUTARO NITRATES 

Despite the fact that reports from Chili are satis- 
factory as regards the nitrate industry, the price of the 
Lautaro Nitrate shares continues to fall. The reason 
for this is now attributed to false liquidation from 
Chili. Whether this be correct or not, the constant 
drooping in the price of these shares which has led to 
a fall from £8 to under £5 15s. is very disconcerting 
to holders of these shares. It is admitted that divi- 
dends are paid regularly, but this is small consolation 
in view of the substantial capital appreciation. I hear 
nothing but favourable reports of the Lautaro Com- 
pany, and can only repeat my former recommendation 
that these shares should be held. The present divi- 
dends amount to 15s. per annum, which gives a gener- 
ous return at the present price. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES MANGANESE 


At the annual meeting of the Central Provinces 
Manganese Ore Company, Ltd., held last week, the 
Chairman had a tale of continued progress to tell. 
The net profits for 1925 were £347,054, which shows 
an increase of 30% over those of 1924, a result which 
is truly remarkable in view of the fact that the 1924 
profits showed an increase of 20% over those of 1923, 
which in their turn had showed an increase of 60% 
over those for 1922. Going back to 1918, the progress 
is shown by the fact that the profits for that year were 
464,047. I am of opinion that these shares should 
be held as a permanent lock-up, which opinion is 
strengthened by the fact that in addition to £151,362 
in cash the Company owns investments in gilt-edged 
securities amounting to over £750,000. 


AUSTRIAN 6% 


Over a year ago I drew attention to the Austrian 
portion of the Austrian 6% Guaranteed Loan, com- 
monly known as the League of Nations Loan. At 
that time this portion of the Loan was obtainable at 
934%. It is now saleable at 1034%. It will be remem- 
bered that this loan was guaranteed by the various 
European Powers and that portions of it were issued 
in various countries. All have appreciated in price 
with the exception of the Czechoslovakian portion, 
which has been neglected. A year ago I advocated 
a purchase of the Austrian portion ; I now draw special 
attention to and recommend the Czechoslovakian por- 


tion. The total amount issued in Czechoslovakia was 
Ke.544,267,000, being an approximate equivalent of 
43,318,000. The principal and interest of the whol 
loan are paid free of all Austrian taxes present ang 
future, and of the Czechoslovakian portion free of ajj 
Czechoslovakian taxes. Coupons are due on June ; 
and December 1, and are payable in Prague in Czecho. 
slovakian crowns. The Czech crown has been virty. 
ally stabilized against the dollar for three years, ang 
fluctuations in the rate of exchange have been exceed. 
ingly small, the present rate being Kc.164 to the £ 
sterling. The present price of this Czechoslovakian 
portion is 83%, to which must be added the accrued 
interest since December 1 last, bringing the total cos 
to, approximately, 85%. This compares with the pre. 
sent price of 992% for the English portion, with which 
it is identical, with the exception, of course, that one 
is in pounds sterling and the other in Czech crowns, 
This portion of the Loan is redeemed by yearly draw. 
ings in Czech crowns, the whole loan being redeem. 
able by 1943. It will be seen by comparing the two 
portions that the Czechoslovakian portion shows a 
yield of over 1% more than the English portion, which 
margin I consider too wide. 


AMERICA 
In view of the violent fluctuations that have been 
experienced in Wall Street of late, the Review of 
business conditions in the United States issued by 
the National City Bank of New York in its April 
bulletin is of interest. The Review sounds a note of 
optimism, and points out that current statistics indi- 
cate a maintenance of high level of production and 
trade in the United States. Despite this impressive 
showing for business generally, the Bank points out 
that the decline in the stock market, the passing of 
the boom aspect of the real estate situation in Florida 
and elsewhere, and the disappointment over trade in 
certain individual lines have awakened some misgiv- 
ings as to the course of business during the remainder 
of the year. Referring specifically to the drastic 
decline in the stock market, the City Bank holds that 
correction of obvious over-speculation in securities 
need not necessarily endanger the business situation. 
Fluctuations in securities, it states, no longer have 
the same significance they had in days before the 
Federal Reserve system, when most of the surplus 
funds of the country were tied up in the market. 
The reassuring factor underlying the whole situation, 
the Bank asserts, is the soundness of the American 
credit situation. Easy money often follows a period 
of business depression, but seldom, if ever, ushers 
one in. Another very favourable factor in the general 
situation is held to be the fact that business has not 
been stampeded into inflation. Merchants have con- 
tinued to follow the policy of supplying actual needs 
only, and while this hand-to-mouth method of buying 
doubtless has been carried too far in some instances, 
it has prevented burdensome stocks of goods from 
accumulating in wholesalers’ and retailers’ hands. In 
these circumstances the moderate recession that has 
taken place in certain lines of activity since the 1st 
of the year may be viewed as a move to a safer level. 
In view of the fact that the rubber share market and 
the base metal share markets in this country are 
mainly dependent on the price of the commodities 
concerned, and that these commodities are in their 
turn influenced by general conditions in America, this 
opinion is reassuring. 
TAURUS 


THE LONDON LANCASHIR 


HEAD OFFICES: 
45 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL 
155 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C.3 


ACCIDENT FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
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YACHT SALES & 
CHARTERS LTD. 


YACHT BROKERS 
FOR SALE 


1,800-TON STEAM YACHT, recently reconditioned, with 
1935 reclassification certificates. Very large accommodation. 
Economical consumption. Lying South Coast. Folio S.Y.81 


1,500-TON STEAM YACHT. One of the most luxuriam 
Prac- 


vessels afloat. Twin screw triple expansion engines. 
tically ready for sea, with full equipment. Folio S.Y.43 


900-TON STEAM YACHT, built 1911, of steel. Triple 

nsion twin screw engines. Entirely redesigned after 
the war, refitted and finished. Speed about 14 knots. 
Moderate price for quick sale. Seen Solent. Folio S.Y.44 


480-TON (about) STEAM YACHT. Built 1903, by Hen- 
derson, to the designs of G. L. Watson, of steel. Triple 
expansion engines. Speed 12 knots. 2 deckhouses, 3 
saloons, 10 staterooms. Now being reconditioned, and 
one of the finest yachts of her size. Low figure for imme- 
diate sale. Seen Solent. Folio S.Y. 60. 


333-TON STEAM YACHT. Built of steel in 1894 by well- 
known builders. Recently passed survey. Teak deck, 
accommodation for 8 and crew. Compound engines. 

10 knots on easy consumption. Immediate delivery. 

Solent. Price £9,000. Folio S.Y.38. 


71-TON STEAM YACHT, 77 ft. x 14 ft. Composite built. 
Deckhouse, saloon and 4 staterooms. Compound engines. 
Speed 10 knots. Price £3,500. Folio S.Y.26 


115-TON MOTOR YACHT, 120 ft. x 14 ft. 6 ins. Buik 
recently of teak. Twin Glenifier engines. 2 saloons, 5 
staterooms. Seen Solent. Price £8,000. Fetie M1,276 


52-TON MOBILE HOUSE YACHT. Comfortably fitted 
for party of 4 or 6, and crew. Large saloon, ay saloon, 
two staterooms, bathroom, nice deckhouse. 4 h.p. paraffin 
engine. Speed’ 7 knots approx. light. Charter 
only. Seen Solent. Folio H5 


40-FT. MOTOR CRUISER, 8 ft. 3 ins. beam, straight 
bow, canoe stern. Fitted Astle Studebaker engine. Self- 
starter and electric light. Saloon and forecastle, etc. Ex- 
cellent condition. Seen Dublin. Price £350. Folio M58 


16-TON CUTTER, lying Helford, built 1902 by Bond, of 
teak. L.O.A. 47 ft., beam 10 ft. 5 ins., draught 6 ft. 6 ine. 
Sails and gear in good condition, almost new. One dinghy, 
1 cabin, ex-saloon ; headroom 6 ft. ; 2 berths; lead ballast, 
s>out 24 tons inside, 54 tons on keel ; electric light through- 
out; 20/24 h.p. Ailsa Craig engine with reverse gear 
fitted 1923. The vessel throughout is in perfect condition ; 
a handy and well-behaved craft; can be sailed single 
handed. Price £800 or near offer. Folio A5 


&TON KETCH, 26 ft. x 6 ft. 6 ins. x 5 ft. 6 in. draught, 
Carvel built, of pitch-pine. Straight bow, Loch Fyne stern. 
1 saloon and forecastle. In very sound condition. Well- 
known seaboat. Price £150. Seen Solent. Folio S150 


7-TON YAWL. Well found sea-boat. Equipped for cruis. 
2 


ing. 65 ft. 9 ins. headroom. Large accommodation. 
bunks, cot in forecastle. Dinghy. Complete £168. Seen 
Essex. Folio S2 


For further particulars and 
orders to view apply - - 


9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


LONDON, W.C.2 


’Phone: Gerrard 3157 
Telegrams : Forenaft, London 


SeAvine is just a be- 
fore-breakfast incident 
if you make use of the 
Gillette Blade. It has the 
finest shaving edge that 
steel will make. The finest 
of blade steel, a perfected 
process of manufacturing 
and a vigilant inspection 
system—all of these attest 
the exceptional value in the Gillette Blade. Used in 
a New Improved Gillette, it is indeed the ideal way 
to a perfect shave—quickly, safely, comfortably. 


4/6 2/3 


Sold by all Stores, Cutlers, 
Ironmongers, Hairdressers, Chem- 
ists, etc., throughout the Country 


SAFETY<«@~- RAZOR 


GILLETTR SAFETY RAZOR LTD., 
184/188 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 


The Royal 
Air Force 
as a Career 


An illustrated well bound booklet 
descriptive of Service Conditions 


Post Free 3s. 2$d. from 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
Adastral House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Exide 


20 volt units at Od. per voit 


THE NEW W J HIGH TENSION BATTERY 


ENSURES PERFECT WIRELESS RECEPTION 


Now on Sale. 


The 


Yachting Monthly 


APRIL ISSUE 


Price 2s. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS Schools 


A JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING —° 
ST. NICHOLAS’ SCHOOL, § 

SOME OF THE CONTENTS OF THE CURRENT ISSUE 
FROM LOCARNO TO GENEVA. By Arthur Ponsonby, M.P. LITTLEHAMPTON, SUSSEX Nest 9 


ANTI-INDIAN LEGISLATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Rt. Hon. Lord Olivier. 

THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE | Prospectus on application to Headmaster—Mr. P. A. Maynard, 
BRITISH COAL TRADE. By Frank Hodges. — 

M. BRIAND AGAIN AND AGAIN. By Francois Crucy. 

AMERICA DECIDES TO ENTER THE COURT. By James S. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK 
G. McDonald. 

THE SITUATION IN INDIA. By B. Shiva Rao. 

CARTOONS, CORRESPONDENCE, etc. 


By the 


SCHOLARSHIPS reducing fees to £60 per annum at Firy Next 1 
Grade Public School. May 20 and 21. 


Annual Subscription—Home, 4s.; Abroad, 6s. 
Editorial and Publishing Office— 


34 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


For particulars apply to the Bursar, 


POCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in June £20.45, 
Fees, £75 per annum inclusive. 


APRIL THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Apply Headmaster, 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S ABBEY SCHOOL 
RAMSGATE 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 
DAILEY. 

WHAT AILS THE ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRY? By W. F. Watson. 


By Joun 


DANTE AND GIOTTO. By W. J. 
PayLinc Wricut. 

THE RULE OF LAW. By Hvcu 
H. L. D.C.L. 


THE PARTRIDGE. By AND THE UNITED 
NEWMAN IN FETTERS. By J. F.| STATES. By R. B. Mowat. 
Moz.ey, THE PASSING OF THE LIBERAL 
FRENCH TAXATION AND THE PARTY. By a Privy CounciLtor. 
FRANC. By Sir Bernard THE REGISTER OF ARCH- 
K.C.B. BISHOP PARKER. By tHe Very 
THOUGHTS ON FOOD, HEALTH Rev. THE Dean OF be eagmeapenns 
AND STRENGTH. By Sir W.]| THE REAL NAVAL INCUBUS. 
AxsuTHNoT Lang, Br. SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 


Schools 


COLSTON’S SCHOOL, STAPLETON, 
BRISTOL. BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Founded 1708. 

Staff of Nine Graduates. Healthy site. Twelve acres of 
Playing Fields. Cadet Corps. Swimming Bath. Fees for board, 
tuition, stationery, laundry, and medical attendance, £60 per 

annum. Illustrated Prospectus from Headmaster, 


Mr. A. R. MILLBOURN, M.A. (Oxon.) 
LINTON HOUSE SCHOOL, HOLLAND 
PARK AVENUE, LONDON, W.11 


Boys prepared for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Entire 
charge when parents are abroad. Playing fields of seven acres. 


Prospectus on application. 


TORMORE, UPPER DEAL, KENT 


Boys’ Preparatory School on Kent Coast. Eleven Scholarships 
gained at Public Schools in four years. Cricket, Rugby and 
Association Football properly coached. Eleven acres of grounds. 


Prospectus from Headmaster— 
F. G. TURNER, M.C., B.A. 


HEREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


Valuable Leaving Scholarships. Fees £95 per annum. 
Term begins April 27. Scholarship Examination, 


Next 
June 30. 


Separate Preparatory School. 


Prospectus from the Headmaster, Dr. CREES 


JUNIOR SCHOOL FOR BOYS BETWEEN 7 and 14 
Terms strictly inclusive. 


For Prospectus apply to the Headmaster: Rev. Adrian Taylor, 
O.S.B., M.A. (Cantab.) or the Abbot, Right Rev. T. E. Egan, 
O.S.B. 


S. COLUMBA’S COLLEGE, 
RATHFARNHAM, CO. DUBLIN 
Public School. Sister foundation of Radley College, Berks, 
Situation unrivalled for health and beauty. On the Dublin 


Mountains, six miles from Kingstown Harbour. Fees, £10 
p-a. Scholarships. For particulars apply— 


The Rev. The Warden, 


KESWICK SCHOOL, DERWENTWATER 
A CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL IN THE LAKE DISTRICT 


New Buildings to be opened in Sejtember. Vacancies for 
boarders (boys and girls). A special feature is made of good 
feeding, and a healthy open-air life. Entrance and Scholarship 
Examination July 3. 


Prospectus on application from Headmaster 


CHELMSFORD HALL, EASTBOURNE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Fees £42 termly, practically inclusive. Reductions for sons 
of officers killed on service. 


For Prospectus apply to the Headmaster— 
MAJOR L. C. STEVENS, O.B.E., T.D. 


PALMER'S SCHOOL, GRAYS, ESSEX 


Boarding and Day School for Boys, near London, providing 
Public School Education for moderate inclusive fees. Recent 
successes include Final Honours London University and Scholar- 
ships to Oxford and Cambridge. 


Illustrated Prospectus sent free on application to the Headmaster. 


ST. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


Public School on high ground (35 acres). Preparation for 


Universities, Army, Navy, etc. Separate Junior School. 


Headmaster, Canon W. F. Burnside. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
NEAR TUNBRIDGE WELLS 

(35 Pupils). Boys prepared for the Public Schools and Royal 
Navy. Entire charge taken during the holidays of sons 
parents resident abroad. 
Prospectus on application 


C. A. PERKIN, The Grange, Matfield, Kent. 
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iXinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme). 
April 19, 20 and 21 
DOUGLAS MACLEAN and ANNE CORNWALL in 

“ INTRODUCE 


MARJORIE HUME and ERIC BRANSBY WILLIAMS in 


“WONDERFUL WOOING” 
Song Cartune, ctc. 


Next Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 


Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. April 22, 23 and 24 
NORMA TALMADGE and RONALD COLMAN in 
“ KIKI” 


From the famous Stage Success 


LILLIAN RICH and CREIGHTON HALE in 
“SEVEN DAYS"; etc. 
A Six-Reel Christie Comedy. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. Sloane 5137 (2 lines). 
THIRD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 
Eden Phillpott's Comedy, 

THE FARMER’S WIFE 


EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
MATINEES: Wednesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays at 3.15 


KINGSWAY THEATRE. 
Every Evening at 8.15 
THE MARVELLOUS HISTORY 
OF ST. BERNARD 


Translated from the French of HENRY GHEON 
by BARRY V. JACKSON 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.15 


Gerrard 4032. 


Literary 


CASH offered for best novel. Full particulars free. 
() Stories, Poems, Films, Essays, Music, Songs also 
desired. No reading fees.—Messrs. Arthur Stock- 

well, Limited, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. Established 1898. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Reports duplicated at 
reasonable charges. 


AULTLESS Stenography by MEG TANNER’S FAMOUS 
EXPERTS. Accuracy, lowest prices, and no delay. Authors’ 
MSS. 1s. 1,000 words, each c.c. 3d. Secretaries by the 
hour. "Phone Park 4711 for terms. 35 Chepstow Villas, W.11. 


Shipping 


P 


and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN,s 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. Hi 14, Cockspur Street, 


London, 8.W. 1; Freigut or General Business: 122, enball Bt. E.C. 
ELL. Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leaaenhali Street, London, E.C. 8. © 


Miscellaneous 


OOKS.-—The Tatler, First Edition, 4 vols., 1710, rare, 

£3 3s.; Tom Paine’s Political and Miscellaneous Works, 

1819, 2 vols., 42s.; Mrs. Jameson's Works, Sacred and 
Legendary Art, etc., 6 vols., full Morocco gilt, £4 10s., cost 
£15; Burton’s The Kasidah, illus. by John Kerticwell, 6s. Gd. ; 
Posthumous Poems, by Algernon Chas. Swinburne, edited by 
Gosse, 1917, only 300 done, 30s.; Sportsman in Ireland, 1897, 
25s. ; Vizetelly’s Mermaid Series, Old Dramatists, 18 vols., scarce, 
£5 5s.; Rothenstein's 24 Portraits, 13s. 6d.; pub. 25s.; Alken's 
Coloured Prints, ‘* Cockfighting,’’ 4 for £15, 1841; Burton's 
Arabian Nights, illus., 17 vols., Best Edition, £15; London 
Tradesmen's Cards of the 18th Century, by Ambrose Heal, 1925, 
£2 3s.; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 1926, 
£12 2s.; The Masculine Cross and Ancient Sex Worship, 8s. ; Les 
Aventures du Chevalier De Faublas, best large type edit., 2 vols., 
illus., Paris, 1842, £3 3s.; The Novellino of Masuccio, trans. by 
Waters, illus., 2 vols., 1895, rare, £6 6s. ; ee Magazine 
from 1826, with many rare plates, 27 vols., bound in 22, £10 
10s.; Hannay Sex Symbolism in Religion, with an Appreciation 
by Sir George Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s.; J. M. Barrie's Works, 
Kirriemuir Edit., 10 vols., scarce, £7 7s.; Scott's novels, 
fine set, ‘* Dryburgh Edition,’’ 25 vols., £3 3s8.; Thackeray's 
Works, nice set, 12 vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson's Works, ‘‘Vail- 
ima " Edit., 26 vols., £38. Send also for Catalogue. 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Baker's Great Boox Suop, 14-16 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. BOOKS WANTED: Housman, 
A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Kipling’s Jungle Books, 2 vols. Ist 
Edits. 1894-95; Letters of Marque, 1891; Plain Tales from the 
Hills, 1888; Soldiers Three, 1888, paper covers. Any others by 
Kipling, paper covers, First Edits. 


EVONSHIRE CREAM CHEESES, consisting solely of 

cream without preservatives; unique process; delicious, 

nourishing, nerve-feeding, _chill-preventing. Supplied 
weekly to the Duchess of Atholl and the Ladies Ilchester, 
Cunliffe, Swaythling, etc. 2s. 10d., including postage.—Mrs. S. 
Conyers, Bridestowe, Devonshire. 


EAN FOREST, Severn-Wye Valleys, Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up), seventy rooms; five acres; billiards, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board Residence, 
47s. 6d. to 65s. Prospectus: Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS 


First Class. Small Parties. Accompanied. 
May 16.—PYRENEES and Chateaux of Loire -. 27 days 
May 22.—GREECE AND CONSTANTINOPLE 4 weeks 


N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
159 Auckland Road, London, S.E.19 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor parish 

of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, or 
" “ rummage " of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. Mary's 
Mission, Edmonton, N. 


TUITION BY POST 


In Latin, Greek, French, Mathematics, etc., for Matriculation, 
-A., and other Examinations. Address Mr. J. CHARLESTON, 
B.A., 14 Elsham Road, Kensington, W.14. 


* Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 17.4.1926 


Allen & Unwin Herrap nary | 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann — Nash & Grayson 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 


» @ & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putr.am's 
Hodge Routledge 
Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett Sampson Low 
Collins Hutchinson & Blount 

Soe nwi egan Pau Manley Pau 
Fentis — ber Head 
Grant Richards elrose ard, Loc’ 
Gyldendal Mills & Boon Werner Lauri- 
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Uniform everywhere Reliable always 


17 April 1996 


Visiters to Londen (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’s 


* Very emphatically tops them al!."—Daity Grapuic. 


L oO NI D oO N A brilliant book. 


Particularly good" —A 
AND By Sir Gd. T.cooKnes Sth Edition Revised, 


ENVI RONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 60 Illustrations, 
60 Illustrations. Maps & Pisns. 7/6 Maps & Plans,7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALI. 


2/- Panis LYONS, & RRONE VALLEY THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
2/- AMOWI (Prose) & ENVIRONS THE ITALIAN 


2/- LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE VALLEY &% ERMATT 
2/ BERNE, THE BERNESE por & LUCERNE 
2/- ST. MORITZ, PONTRESINA the ENGADINE 


eo Darling Lendea—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 
Breataeo’s. Railway Bookstalis and all Beoksellecs. 


A Security which does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
saving which for convenience and advantage 
is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life 


Assurance combined with Investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


Collis 


CHLORODYNE 


The Reliable Famil 
with over 78 — The Best Remedy known fw 


COUGHS, COLDS 


“Dr. CO INFLUENZA, CATARRH, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Acts like a Charm 
DIARRHEA, COLIC True Palliative in NEURALGK 


and othor Bewel Complaists. TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- 


MORE WORK—BETTER WORK—EASIER WORK 


finished? Are you pleased with its ap- 

pearance? If not, it is more likely the 
fault of your typewriter than your typist. 
Provide her with a Royal. Then you will 
see a difference at 5 o’clock. 
The Royal will satisfy you by its greater 
capacity for work and the dignified appear- 
ance it gives your letters. It will satisfy 
your typist because of its easy operation— 
because of the pride with which she can 
place before you perfect letters signifying 
the result of her whole day’s effort. 
Royal typists begin and end the day with 
a smile. 


S O’CLOCK! Is YOUR correspondence 


TYPEWRITERS 


LONDON: 75, 75a QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
"Phone: Royal 7601 (6 lines.) 
PROVINCES: Look in any telephone boob. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by J.L. Maxse April1926 Price 3s. net 


The Executive and the Judiciary 
By Sir LYNDEN MACASSEY, K.C., LL.D. 


Germany and the League 
By IAN D. COLVIN 


The Sea, the Air, and the Nation 
By BOREAS 
Will Betting be Taxed ? 


By LORD NEWTON 


Sir Hudson Lowe at St. Helena 
By Lieut.-Colonel The Hon. BEN BATHURST 


New Light on the Cuckoo 


By HAROLD RUSSELL 


The Education Fight and the Nation 


By Rt. Hon. Sir HENRY CRAIK, Bart., K.C.B., M.P. 


The Electronic Reactions of Abrams 
By N. BOSANQUET 


Political Misconceptions 
y Viscount SANDON, M.P. 


The Finding of the Treasure 
By Lady PHILLIMORE 
Pup the “ Pi” By R. H. OAKLEY 


The Intimacies and some Indiscretions 
of Colonel House By L. J. MAXSE 


Correspondence Section 
Maxse v. Ernest Benn Limited. Sir Alfred Mond's Protest. 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


Printed for the Proprietors, 
Paul, in the County of London, by Rrsacn, Lrp., Eyot W 


» Tue Satrurpay Raevirw, Lrpv., 9 King Street, Garden (Telephone : Gerrard 3157, 


lines), in the Parish of St 
St. Peter's Square, London, Wwe; April 17, 1926. 
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